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Not MERELY SWEETLY LISTENING 


DISPLAY diligence in hearing, 
and considering, 
with love and kindness, the opinions 
and views of everybody.”’ The admin- 
istrator who reads these words is likely 
to see in them a description of a con- 
siderable part of his job. Possibly he 
even suspects that the quotation must 
have been written by another admin- 
istrator. Certainly the administrator 
spends much of his day in displaying 
diligence in listening to the opinions of 
everybody. And any such guesses the 
reader has about the source of the quo- 
tation are correct, since it was indeed 
written by an administrator. As it 
happens, the administrator was a 
royal one, for the quotation is taken 
from the proclamation of Charles V, 
summoning the Diet of Augsburg in 
1530. 

Though listening is not the admin- 
istrator’s sole function, it does con- 
sume a large part of his day. Listening 
constitutes one of his duties and does 


help him perform part of his functions. 
By acting like a bit of acoustic tile, he 
can often help people solve their own 
problems by giving them a chance to 
talk. Sometimes the opportunity to let 
off steam is all that a visitor actually 
needs. These interviews also give the 
administrator the chance to learn 
about, and to correct, various mis- 
understandings and fantasies. Insofar 
as the administrator has a voice in 
making policy, listening brings him his 
raw materials. What the parties con- 
cerned think about a proposed action 
is essential grist for his deliberative 
mill. 

Though much of the administra- 
tor’s time is spent in listening, doing 
his job calls for much more than lis- 
tening alone. After a day spent in lis- 
tening with both ears—to say nothing 
about that listening done with the 
third ear—the administrator crams his 
bulging brief case with evening chores. 
But even reading and writing the daily 
ration of memos and getting through 
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the correspondence do not complete 
the administrator’s duties, or even be- 
gin them. Presumably he is chiefly an 
executive, a man who gets things 
done. Though he may have a greater 
or less voice in determining the policy 
of his enterprise, his primary function 
is to put that policy into effect. He de- 
cides how things shall be done and sees 
that they get done. These decisions, 
involving personnel, timing, facilities, 
and materials, are what give the ad- 
ministrator his triumphs or his ulcers. 
In virtue of this function in deci- 
sion-making, the administrator is 
commonly viewed as the man who 
makes plans and executes them. The 
good administrator would be, there- 
fore, what Aristotle would have called 
the man of practical wisdom or pru- 
dence. He operates on the basis of a set 
of general principles which he seeks to 
apply to the contingent world of men 
and deeds. Long ago, Aristotle recog- 
nized this as a tough job. Working in 
the sphere of the practical, the admin- 
istrator has only general principles 
(that is, those true usually or for the 
most part) instead of universal axioms, 
postulates, and theoretical models. His 
sphere of operations is that where the 
best-laid plans “gang aft agley” in- 
stead of the more massive uniformities 
of nature or the abstract systems with 
which the theoretician works. 
Whether or not one accepts a more 
or less Aristotelian formulation, this 
general view of the administrator as a 
person who plans and executes his 
plans makes him essentially the 
shrewd estimator of men, forces, and 
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events. The good administrator judges 
them accurately; the inferior adminis- 
trator miscalculates them. He is like a 
motorist planning to pass another car 
on the highway. He knows his own 
speed and has a fairly good estimate of 
the speed of the car he is passing. To 
these he adds his best estimates of his 
potential rate of acceleration, the in- 
terval between himself and an ap- 
proaching automobile, and its prob- 
able speed. He also examines the prob- 
ability that the car he is about to pass 
will swerve in front of him or make a 
left turn, that a truck may pull out in 
front of him from a side road, and that 
a state trooper may be lurking behind 
a signboard. If he has assessed these 
and similar variables correctly, he 
moves triumphantly to the head of the 
line. Bad judgment will land him in 
the hospital or the police station. Inso- 
far as laymen see the administrator as 
more than a signer of requisitions, a 
shuffler of papers and a convener of 
committees, they, too, tend largely to 
accept this view of him as a calculator. 

But even the total set of activities 
mentioned thus far has often not 
seemed adequate to enumerate the 
tasks of the administrator. Those who 
look at him and his work—especially 
those who look with unfriendly eyes— 
also see him frequently as the glib 
pitchman, the plausible promoter. 
These characteristics are usually con- 
doned for export on the ground that 
the administrator frequently has to 
raise money from various sources. For 
this purpose a good huckster is useful. 
One doesn’t have to believe the adver- 
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tising just because one works for the 
company—and any added revenue 
may make it possible to increase 
salaries. 

For home consumption these quali- 
ties in the administrator are much less 
admired. Insofar as they are excused, 
they are justified on the basis that he 
works with people. He must not mere- 
ly predict (like our motorist) how 
people will act, just as he estimates 
other forces and events. He must gain 
at least their passive assent to his 
plans and, preferably, their active 
support. The people with whom he 
works are not mere pawns in adminis- 
trative gambits. They can and will 
walk off, like the hedgehogs which 
served as croquet balls in Alice in 
Wonderland. Consequently it is not 
enough for him to predict what given 
individuals are likely to do. His 
chances of success are greatly in- 
creased if he can insure that they ac- 
tually do what he expects or, better 
yet, that they do what he wants them 
to do. 

This fact raises some moral issues 
for the administrator. In a democratic 
society, how far is he justified in 
manipulating people? He can do it. In 
the past half-century or so the devel- 
opments in the psychology of individ- 
uals and groups have forged many 
sharp tools for him. He is no longer in 
the state of innocence where limita- 
tions on his ability to manipulate kept 
him moral. To be sure, around educa- 
tional institutions at least, everybody 
knows something about the standard 
psychological techniques. Hence the 
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attempts of an administrator to use 
psychology may produce something 
like a chess game between two skilled 
opponents or like psychological war- 
fare and counterwarfare. But the best 
defense is still the attack. Though his 
clientele may not be wholly naive, the 
adroit administrator who is willing to 
spend the effort on it can still do much 
to insure the achievement of his ends 
by skilfully employing people as 
means. This unpleasant topic is rarely 
explored in administrative theory. Un- 
til it is, the theory will continue to 
have some rather obvious lacks. 

The orthodox answer is, of course, 
that the democratic administrator will 
lay all his cards on the table and will 
win the consent and support of his co- 
workers by that assent demanded by 
the truth. A number of shadows dark- 
en this picture. 

If we assume for the moment that 
there is a “truth” or a set of “facts” in 
regard to the cases with which the ad- 
ministrator must deal, difficulties 
nonetheless arise. Does the adminis- 
trator actually have the time, strength, 
and facilities to communicate in any 
meaningful sense with all the individu- 
als involved in a decision? The pious 
response is that such is his duty. But a 
somewhat more skeptical and perhaps 
more realistic view suggests, in the 
first place, that deadlines and other 
pressures tend to reduce this effort to 
a minimum. What actually occurs is 
merely that the persons in question 
feel that they have been satisfactorily 
informed. This answer gets us back 
into the territory of manipulation 
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again. Keeping people happy is not, in 
any very profound sense, the equiva- 
lent of keeping them informed. If we 
look at problems rather than feelings, 
the pros and cons of most administra- 
tive decisions are so numerous, inter- 
related, and ramified that the admin- 
istrator frequently does well to acquire 
an acquaintance with them for him- 
self. To communicate them to others 
in any real sense is often beyond his 
power. He easily fools himself and his 
clientele into believing that they have 
in fact been informed when they only 
feel informed. 

In the second place, if the effort to 
communicate is undertaken, does it 
succeed? Our society, realizing the 
vital necessity for communication 
among its sprawling and disparate 
membership, must overestimate the 
possibility of communication taking 
place. Educators who have looked at 
class notes or read examination papers 
have good grounds for a less optimistic 
view. That any communication passes 
from one person to another without 
major modification is more a just 
cause for astonishment than are the 
numerous gaps, errors, and distortions 
which actually occur in any transmis- 
sion. 

Furthermore, are the people in ques- 
tion really so ready to be informed? 
Customarily we hold a sentimental 
view that everyone is prepared to lis- 
ten rationally and judiciously to any- 
thing that is said. This view actually 
flies in the face of everything we think 
we have learned about human behav- 
ior. Certainly the administrator him- 
self is well aware of the large irrational 
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element in the people with whom he 
works. With some insight he may be 
able to see it in himself, but that is an- 
other problem. But because he sees it 
in others, he tends to use its presence 
as justification for his rhetoric, his eva- 
sions, and his manipulations. He 
would be glad to discuss the facts with 
Miss Johnson if she would just listen 
to reason. Since she won’t, he feels he 
has no choice but to talk her over to 
his side, bypass her, or push her 
around. Quite possibly he may be 
wrong in his specific assessment of 
Miss Johnson, but (unless the depth 
psychologists have been deceiving us 
all these years) he is going to encoun- 
ter considerable irrationality, based on 
unconscious motivation and other 
causes. Rational communication won’t 
help here; mere prediction of behavior 
will help some, but the need for ma- 
nipulation is strong. 

For the past few paragraphs we 
have been exploring some of the diffi- 
culties on the basis of one assumption. 
This assumption was that there was a 
“truth” which the administrator could 
get on his side and about which stand- 
ard all men of good will would rally. 
The seriousness with which this tenet 
is taken is astonishing in view of the 
most common truistic comments 
about our present world. The most 
hackneyed theme of our times is the 
dissolution of our society as seen in the 
varied and conflicting Weltbilder, Welt- 
anschauungen, and theoretical frame- 
works espoused within it. Problems 
are posed and solutions sought in such 
a variety of conceptual frameworks 
that the alleged solutions have few 
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mutual relations and little mutual in- 
telligibility. This point is somewhat 
technical. Certainly the harassed ad- 
ministrator does not have much time 
to think about it, and we need not ex- 
pand it here. 

The point at which the conflict be- 
tween these conceptual frameworks 
becomes clearest even to the busy ad- 
ministrator will serve our purposes. 
That example is the conflict of values. 
Anyone who runs a school which pre- 
sumably helps the student achieve the 
good life is well aware after the first 
day that there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to what constitutes 
the good life and hence what his school 
should do about it. This is merely a 
rather superficial example of the prob- 
lem which faces the administrator who 
seeks to get “truth” on his side so that 
it can prevail for him. “What is a fact” 
is just as difficult a question as “What 
is the good life for man?” The latter 
question will at least illustrate for us 
why the administrator falls back on 
the platitude, the compromise, and 
any other device which minimizes 
conflict. Though he may see the prob- 
lem only dimly, he is partially aware 
that he is not prepared to handle it. Or 
if conflict of fundamental views has to 
be faced, he would rather handle it 
through power and power manipula- 
tion, where the brute weight of influ- 
ence or of ballots can take some of the 
responsibility off his shoulders. Or he 
hopes that, by listening sweetly, he 
can vent the steam or tire out the con- 
flicting forces. 

King Charles V, with whose procla- 
mation we started, tried this tech- 
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nique. He had one of these fundamen- 
tal conflicts on his hands, the schism 
between the Catholic church and the 
Lutherans. Though he hoped that the 
talking and listening of the diet would 
get him out of his difficulties, the pres- 
ent multiple organization of the Chris- 
tian church is devastating evidence of 
how unsuccessful his effort was. The 
underlying conflicts were not to be 
solved by any amount of talking, lis- 
tening, or committee work. Much of 
the time, the king’s minor successors 
in various administrative posts are in 
the same fix today. 

No one loves the administrator. He 
is regarded as the prototype of the 
anti-intellectual, the charlatan, the 
juggler, the compromiser, the searcher 
after gimmicks, the manipulator. Si- 
multaneously we are fond of expatiat- 
ing on the drastic changes in our socie- 
ty, the cataclysmic alterations wrought 
in our social institutions, and the 
amount of irrational aggression loose 
in the world. But no one bothers to 
think what this has done to the admin- 
istrator. If anyone does think of him in 
this connection, it is usually only to 
castigate the breed for failing to put 
these things right. Very little reflec- 
tion would seem to suggest that the 
amazing thing is not that he is as bad 
as he is; it is merely astonishing that 
he isn’t worse. 


TEACHING, OLD AND NEW 


S MUCH INK has already been 
spilled over the controversy con- 
cerning the modern public school that 
one hesitates to broach the topic 
again. Much of the heat of the present 
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controversy contrasting the new 
school with the old is due to the fact 
that so little evidence for comparison 
is available. For reasons familiar to 
readers of the School Review, it is not 
possible to administer the tests of 1895 
to the students of 1955 with any very 
meaningful results. And much of the 
material written in and about the old- 
er schools has various weaknesses as 
evidence in the present debate. 

The document which suggested the 
following comments, however, is es- 
sentially an unbiased, contemporary 
account of an educational incident. If 
its author had any ulterior purposes, 
they were probably political. Since the 
school involved was not subject to di- 
rect political control, however, this 
possible influence is not germane to 
our present purposes. 

The document in question is that 
familiar bit of narrative poetry, 
“Mary had a little lamb.” The first 
stanza need not detain us. It is con- 
cerned merely with the necessary ex- 
position: Mary’s ownership of the 
lamb, its snowy fleece, and its tenden- 
cy to follow Mary about. 

In the second stanza, however, ma- 
terial of educational import begins to 
appear. “It followed her to school one 
day / Which was against the rule.” At 
this point the critic of the modern 
school will begin to look pleased. Mary 
did not take the lamb to school for a 
“show-and-tell” period or any such 
foolishness. In the well-ordered school 
of that day there was no such non- 
sense. Obviously Mary applied herself 
briskly to the three R’s as soon as at- 
tendance had been taken. If a lamb 
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appeared at school, it was his fault, 
not Mary’s. The lamb clearly be- 
longed to that section of society which 
had no business in school anyway. 
Moreover, this was not one of those 
modern madhouses run by the whim 
of the pupils. This was clearly a school 
with rules, thank goodness. Thus far 
proponents of the older school would 
say that here we have something of a 
model. 

But hasty judgment is ill-advised. 
For we see in the next line that the 
presence of the lamb made the chil- 
dren laugh and play. This doesn’t 
speak too well for discipline. The mod- 
ern teacher who couldn’t keep a class- 
room in hand despite the presence of 
two armadillos, a tree frog, a snapping 
turtle, and a tank of guppies would 
soon be looking for a new job. If the 
schools have gone downhill, certainly 
the teachers, in spite of the shortage, 
seem a bit more competent at keeping 
order. 

Nor is this all. In the last stanza, as 
the modern teacher would be quick to 
point out, observe how the presence of 
a live lamb stimulates the class to pose 
a question which goes far wider and 
deeper than the mere animal: “What 
makes the lamb love Mary so?” Obvi- 
ously the fundamental human need for 
love leads the children to ask how 
Mary manages to win it from the 
lamb. Teacher is now on the spot. 
“Why. ...” If we were to press the in- 
terpretation of our text, we might 
even suggest that it should be written 
“Why-y-y-y....” Teacher is search- 
ing for an adequate answer to a good 
question. We can almost see her medi- 
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tatively scraping the floor with her toe 
as she dredges her mind for the proper 
answer. And we must give her full 
marks for coming up with the right 
one. It is Mary’s love for the lamb 
which calls forth the reciprocal affec- 
tion from it. This is a fundamental 
truth of human and human-animal re- 
lations, and this teacher of long ago 
put her finger accurately on it. But un- 
less our document breaks off and if the 
teacher actually said nothing more, 
this was poor teaching. How many 
pupils, even the well-disciplined, care- 
fully selected pupils of Mary’s day, 
actually understood the teacher’s re- 
ply, much less got the full import of 
it? A competent teacher would cer- 
tainly do more than give the bare 
minimal answer. She would state the 
principle, ask the class for further ex- 
amples, and do a number of other 
things to make certain that the answer 
was understood and remembered. Any 
normal-school graduate should do 
this; we can only hope that our docu- 
ment does less than justice to Mary’s 
teacher. 

As is usually the case, the evidence 
is not conclusive. But certainly Mary’s 
school does not score a clear triumph. 
The modern school apparently has 
some merits even if it usually lacks 
rules against livestock in the class- 
room. 


FuTurRE LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 


BOUT TWO YEARS ago (January, 
1953), the present writer devot- 

ed some space in these pages to com- 
ment on the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary schools. At 
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first glance it may seem odd that a 
topic of concern to the elementary 
school should take space in a journal 
directed toward the problems of sec- 
ondary education. But obviously, if 
we have any continuity at all in our 
educational program, developments in 
elementary education will ultimately 
affect secondary education. The vari- 
ous attempts to begin the study of for- 
eign language in the elementary school 
clearly constitute cases in point, for 
within a few years children who are 
products of these programs will be en- 
tering the high school. Because some 
features of these programs are going to 
create problems for secondary educa- 
tion, comment on these aspects seems 
desirable here and now. 

The first source of problems lies in 
the use being made of integration. The 
elementary-school curriculum is no- 
toriously crowded. As more and more 
of the responsibilities formerly 
handled by the home, the church, the 
community, and other agencies have 
been placed on the school, and as the 
scopes of knowledge and experience 
have broadened, the curriculum of the 
elementary school has expanded enor- 
mously. To find time for any new sub- 
ject, such as foreign languages, is ex- 
tremely difficult if the new subject has 
to be wedged in as a kind of foreign 
body. An intelligent way of overcom- 
ing this difficulty has seemed to be the 
integration of the foreign-language 
work with some component of the 
present curriculum, often social 
studies or the language arts. Use of 
this device not only avoids the me- 
chanical problem of finding time for 
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language work but provides all the ad- 
vantages usually seen in a unified cur- 
riculum. In these respects the device 
has much to recommend it. 

There are two dangers. One is that 
language as language may get lost. 
The author has had considerable first- 
hand acquaintance with the Latin 
course in which the student spent 
most of his time working with match- 
sticks and glue, building Caesar’s 
bridge over the Rhine. In those set- 
tings, linguistic accomplishment in 
Latin was usually not intended as a 
primary objective. That the student 
ended up uncertain concerning the 
gender of pons was perhaps not too 
important. But certainly most of the 
arguments for the early introduction 
of modern foreign languages rest on 
claims that the abilities to speak and 
to understand the language are thus 
best obtained. To be sure, integration 
has its advantages, and admittedly 
many of the devices for arousing in- 
terest in language study for children of 
this age have obvious possibilities for 
integration. But the study of French 
which materializes as the making of 
crépes suzette is not exactly what was 
bargained for. The linguists shouted 
for many years that the old language 
course involved mostly talk about the 
language rather than im the language. 
Having played a major role in popu- 
larizing this new movement, they had 
better begin to worry whether some of 
the present experiments may not pro- 
duce more talk beside or around the 


language. 
_ But even if integration does not 
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lead to a neglect of the strictly lin- 
guistic elements, its legitimate use is 
going to produce some headaches for 
secondary education. In a relatively 
few years the high schools are going to 
be receiving pupils from a wide variety 
of “integrations.’’ Unless the second- 
ary school plans to play on the ele- 
mentary school the trick that the col- 
lege played for so long on the high 
school—to make every student start 
at the beginning again on the assump- 
tion that the lower school really 
taught nothing—the high school had 
better be in a position to evaluate the 
diverse kinds of learning which stu- 
dents will bring from these elemen- 
tary-school programs. Tests for lan- 
guage skill only will hardly suffice; but 
even within the linguistic area alone a 
considerable variety will appear. Few 
high schools will find themselves with 
testing programs adequate for the job. 
The high schools would do well to 
utilize these few years of grace in plan- 
ning to meet this problem before it is 
upon them. 

A second feature of these programs 
also merits the attention of the sec- 
ondary-school teacher and adminis- 
trator because it may produce a similar 
problem. This is the current failure of 
many of these programs to take a long 
view. In many communities there is 
great enthusiasm to get programs 
started, and they are begun in the hope 
that later stages can be worked out 
while the earlier stages are in progress. 
And the manuals, reports, and mate- 
rials which have appeared thus far are 
full for plans and examples of the first 
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ten lessons or the first semester. But 
none of the reports on fourth-grade 
language which the present writer has 
seen have indicated any plans for 
Grades V, VI, VII, and VIII. The 
worry is not, of course, lest they run 
out of things to do or to learn. But this 
formlessness is certain to produce a 
wide variety of competencies, both in 
level and in area of achievement. This 
consequence is certainly not an argu- 
ment against elementary-school lan- 
guage programs, but it suggests the 
kind of problem that the secondary 
school will ultimately face. Schools 
who want to place and section these 
students adequately will need evalua- 
tion programs surpassing any now 
usually available. 

This problem will become still more 
difficult if this ad hoc planning over the 
later years of the program produces a 
course which doesn’t “add up.” Par- 
ents whose children have presumably 
studied a foreign language for four or 
more years in the elementary school 
will naturally assume that some skill 
and knowledge have been acquired in 
the period. The achievement, or lack 
of it, may not be so obvious during the 
elementary years. The first clear judg- 
ment that parents may get will proba- 
bly be the amount of advanced stand- 
ing awarded the children upon en- 
trance to high school. High schools are 
going to have to do a lot of explaining 
if little or no credit is allowed. And 
they should not let this happen merely 
in the hope that they can disclaim re- 
sponsibility. Teachers at the second- 
ary-school level should be taking more 
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interested and active parts in the 
present elementary-school  experi- 
ments. By helping others now, they 
can save themselves trouble later. 

But perhaps difficulties at this point 
will not be entirely the fault of the ele- 
mentary schools. At that level the 
best experiments will undoubtedly 
emphasize the oral and aural skills. 
The high schools should be asking 
themselves how prepared they are, in 
terms of their own current programs, 
to take account of achievement in 
these areas in placement, in section- 
ing, and in promotion. In regard to 
evaluation, they can ask themselves 
how they are going to test the entrants 
on these skills. In regard to curricu- 
lum, they can ask themselves how 
with these backgrounds students can 
be provided for at the secondary- 
school level. How and when are their 
own beginning students going to be 
merged with the elementary-school 
group? For the principal there will be 
some major headaches in program- 
ming and scheduling. 

None of these problems will go 
away during the next four or five years 
just because its feelings are hurt at be- 
ing ignored. Now is the time for the 
secondary schools to start work while 
they have the time to make prepara- 
tion. If they foresee problems now, 
they can work with the elementary- 
school programs so that, perhaps, 
some difficulties can be avoided to the 
common benefit of workers at both 
levels. The high school can at least put 
its own house in order and be ready. 
Elementary-school courses in foreign 
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languages are having an enormous 
vogue. Even if the movement con- 
tinues at a somewhat diminished pace, 
there are going to be a great many 
such classes, and these products will 
eventually reach the high schools. Are 
the high schools going to be ready? 


“Wao Was HE?” AND “WHERE 
Was THAT?” 


NY TEACHER soon realizes that, 
partly because of shifts in educa- 
tional practices but mostly for other 
reasons, the average high-school and 
college student has little or no ac- 
quaintance with classical mythology, 
the Bible, and ancient history. It is 
easy to make the Educator the whip- 
ping boy in this situation; certainly 
these subjects and the studies related 
to them do not figure in the curricu- 
lum as they once did. But before we 
lay this shortcoming in education—if 
such we consider it—at the door of 
Education, we do well to remember 
that enormous social changes have af- 
fected the kind of student in the high 
school and college, the kind of back- 
ground whence he comes, and the 
whole milieu in which he finds himself. 
Even in what are sometimes regarded 
as the good old days, the average read- 
er was probably not the compendium 
of information about these topics that 
he appears to be to those who view 
him lovingly through the haze of 
years. But, undeniably, his grasp of 
these details was greater. 
In spite of cultural and educational 
changes, many events, names, and 
legends from these and similar sources 
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are still part of our culture. They are 
so locked in our similes and meta- 
phors, for example, that even the daily 
paper, the public address, and the 
casual conversation contain references 
to them. And the student, particularly 
in any work in social studies and liter- 
ature, will encounter them in large 
numbers. 

Robert T. Taylor, in “Allusion and 
the Literature Survey,” takes up cer- 
tain aspects of the problem in the Jan- 
uary, 1955, issue of the English Jour- 
nal. From students in his college 
course in Freshman composition, he 
discovered that “Carlyle was a gener- 
al, Prometheus a Greek philosopher of 
the time of one Aristotle, Icarus some- 
thing used in medicine.” These are his 
personal examples of the statement of 
Trevelyan which serves as his starting 
point: 

Probably many readers will remember the 
article by the eminent British historian 
George M. Trevelyan in Time, February 25, 
1952. Although the article was a summary of 
a pamphlet published in England, the gist of 
Trevelyan’s argument was clear. Modern 
readers, he said, grow less and less able to 
read good writing, because they lack knowl- 
edge of history and literature, the stuff of al- 
lusion. Lack of information about history 
makes them unable to read poetry well: 
“Many readers today are unfamiliar with 
that part of history which consists of names 
and legends of classical mythology, so largely 
employed in the poems of Milton, Shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold.” 
The lack of familiarity with literary works in 
turn prevents the reader from understanding 
thoroughly, say a literate historian like 
Trevelyan himself or a literate thinker like 
Santayana—in fact, any writer who employs 
allusion. 
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As Taylor points out in regard to 
one episode: 

By the time explanations had been made, 
the sentences in which the allusions occurred 
were as dead as Chaucer to the public 
schools. The need for explication robs allu- 
sion of its immediacy and most of its power. 
The background must be ready in the reader. 


Most of us would agree that the 
background must be ready in the 
reader. The effectiveness of allusion 
lies in its vividness and its economy. 
The one proper noun serves for a 
whole paragraph. The allusion should 
illumine with the speed and brilliance 
of a lightning flash. If the lightning 
fail to strike and the teacher or a refer- 
ence book must run about lighting 
feeble candles so that a half-hour later 
the student can exclaim, “Oh, I see,” 
it is very sorry lightning indeed. 

The prudent person is said to es- 
chew such devices. He seeks good, 
plain talk. He consults the readability 
formulas. He uses short, simple sen- 
tences. He avoids allusions. Then 
people understand him. Or do they? 
And can he say as much? 

To be sure, like the overuse of herbs 
in cookery, the overuse of allusion can 
turn the stomach. Then, too, both 
herbs and allusions can be used pri- 
marily to disguise the staleness and 
poor quality of other ingredients in the 
composition. But these abuses of the 
condiments do not automatically force 
us to a perfectly bland gastronomic or 
literary diet. Such a regimen is appro- 
priate to babies and invalids. Others 
of us will tend to prefer more interest- 
ing fare. Writers even on the dullest 
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subjects will probably continue to be 
conscious of the personages and mot- 
toes on some verbal coins and will use 
them accordingly, even though the 
buffalo and the Jefferson nickel both 
pass as five cents. Even if plain talk 
eventually wins out, unless all the past 
literature of our culture is to acquire 
an Etruscan-like inscrutability, read- 
ers will have to be able to deal with the 
allusions imbedded in it. 

If the background is not ready in 
the reader, what can he do about it? 
To help fill this gap a number of dic- 
tionaries and handbooks have ap- 
peared. If the reader doesn’t under- 
stand the allusion, he can at least look 
it up. One of the most recent of these 
aids is the Concise Dictionary of An- 
cient History edited by P. G. Wood- 
cock (New York 16: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. $6.00). The entries em- 
phasize the history (and legend) of 
Greece and Rome but include a con- 
siderable amount of material from the 
Judaic, Egyptian, and Persian cul- 
tures. 

To review a book of this sort ade- 
quately is almost impossible, even if 
the present space were appropriate for 
such an examination. Through merely 
casual inspection of such a work, the 
reader is always struck by the large 
number of apparently arbitrary inclu- 
sions and exclusions. Thus Voltienus 
Montanus appears, but Phryne does 
not. The problem of the cross-reference 
stalks the editor at every turn. The 
Seven against Thebes do not get an 
entry; one has to know enough to look 
up Amphiaraus—and if one knows 
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that, he probably doesn’t need the 
Concise Dictionary. The Seven Sages 
receive no collective entry, but Thales 
et al. make the list individually. 

The problem of a minimum knowl- 
edge that can be assumed or given 
also raises difficulty. Thus the student 
who looks up the Academy will find 
among other things that it was located 
in part of the Ceramicus, which is not 
listed. What has the student learned? 

One can also be disturbed by un- 
lovely sentences like that under Delos, 
“The sanctity of the island usually 
secured it from the raids, although not 
fortified.” Similarly the story of Penel- 


ope is a little hazy in the entry that - 


bears her name. 

Probably the most fundamental dif- 
ficulty is the lack of any map in a book 
which teems with geographical loca- 
tions. If a student is to find the infor- 
mation “a Roman colony in Lusi- 
tania, on the Anas near Augusta Emeri- 
ta” any more illuminating than “the 
spurplash of the gundink,” he will 
need a map. To hope that a student 
will look something up in two books is 
an extreme of optimism which was lost 
long ago by the teacher who writes 
these lines. 

But except for the charge concern- 
ing the lack of maps, possibly all the 
foregoing are mere quibbles. To one 
whose experience, in formal education 
and outside it, has made these persons 
and places alive, a book of this sort 
must always have a dead and wooden 
quality. Those of us who got this sort 
of acquaintance did not get it easily. 
One recalls the episode in the Count of 
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Monte Cristo in which the count re- 
visits the cell of the Chateau d’If 
where he had formerly been confined. 
When the jailor remarks that the for- 
mer prisoner could see in the dark, the 
erstwhile Dantés murmurs to himself, 
“He took seven years to arrive at 
that.” Most of us who feel fairly well 
at home in classical and biblical allu- 
sions or in ancient history took more 
than seven years to arrive at this state. 
The educational question is, as al- 
ways: Was it worth the cost and 
couldn’t something more useful have 
been learned for the same expenditure 
of time and effort. 

This discussion is, of course, merely 
another instance of the conflict be- 
tween the old and the new views of 
education. The newer education tends 
to emphasize the current, the immedi- 
ate, the useful, the usual. This charac- 
terization of it is no fairer than one 
which would describe the older educa- 
tion as emphasizing the old, the dis- 
tant, the useless, and the recondite. 
Though inaccurate in both instances, 
the contrast can serve as a starting 
point. The reason why the older edu- 
cation did not stress the immediate, 
the useful, and the rest and why its 
defenders still oppose these elements 
in the curriculum is the belief that the 
student can and will learn this sort of 
thing for himself. He is to learn it 
partly from the normal life of the 
home and community, but for the 
most part he is to learn it from read- 
ing. The defenders of the older educa- 
tion, even when they admit that home 
and community have so changed as to 
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be less educative in these ways, see 
reading as the means most able to take 
up the slack. This view does not neces- 
sarily rest on any psychology of facul- 
ties; it rests simply on the assumption 
that people can and do learn things 
from printing. 

Most of the critics of current educa- 
tion and longers after the old are 
“bookish” persons. This epithet is in- 
tended in a purely descriptive, not a 
pejorative, sense. They are people who 
can learn from book’, and hence who 
love books, rely on books, and spend 
a good deal of time with books. Their 
view is not the utter absurdity into 
which it is often twisted for carica- 
ture. They do not believe that one 
learns to swim by sitting in the middle 
of the desert, reading treatises on the 
art of swimming. Though obviously 
this sort of motor skill is the most dif- 
ficult to learn from books, the bookish 
person would insist that, in case of 
need, he could get from a manual an 
idea about proper swimming methods 
which would enable him to splash 
around as well as the beginner in 
Swimming I. Similarly the bookish 
person is dubious about courses in 
child care. He rather expects that the 
student turned parent will (like every- 
one else) spend a quarter for Dr. 
Spock’s work and that the ability to 
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read this vade mecum intelligently 
when necessary will stand the student 
in better stead than illegible and incor- 
rect notes or vague memories of a 
baby handled in Child Care ITA. 
Hence they feel that school time is 
better devoted to the basic skills and 
subjects which are not acquired so 
easily later. 

The conflict lies in the fact that the 
bookish person, finding he does well 
this way, expects everyone else to do 
likewise. But the nonbookish realize 
this is absurd, and even some of us 
who think we are bookish have seen 
enough young people to realize that 
not all the inhabitants of our high 
schools, or even of our universities, 
can be properly thus described. The 
fault lies, as usual, in our pervasive in- 
ability to make distinctions that 
should be made and then to handle the 
results accordingly. We seem at one 
period to insist on a bookish education 
for everyone; a few decades later we 
come perilously close to insisting on a 
nonbookish education for all. Until we 
quit acting like Procrustes (who does 
appear in the Concise Dictionary) and 
stop insisting that our single program 
fits everybody, we can expect our stu- 
dents to be maimed by what we please 
to call “the educational process.” 


B. DUNKEL 
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WuHo’s WHO FoR MARCH 


Authors of | The news notes for this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by HAROLD B. DUNKEL, 

professor of education 
and director of precollegiate education 
at the University of Chicago. Epw1NA 
HEFLEY GRIESER, teacher of home 
economics, Morgan Park High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, reports a survey of 
participants in workshops on family 
financial security education to deter- 
mine the nature, extent, and problems 
of financial security education pro- 
grams throughout the nation’s schools. 
VAN CLEVE Morris, assistant profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Georgia, defines the modern curricu- 
lum as a series of experiences designed 
to produce purposeful behavior and 
suggests ways by which teachers can 
construct such a curriculum. LESLIE 
E. Moser, director of guidance, Nacog- 
doches High School, Nacogdoches, 
Texas, presents data which indicate 
that, since there is great variation in 
the grade levels at which pupils decide 
on attending college and choose a spe- 
cific college, precollege guidance 
should be continuous throughout 
the high-school years. Lioyp E. 
McCLeEary, instructor in education, 
University of Illinois, describes the 
development of a pupil self-analysis 
inventory which, when combined with 
teacher-pupil conferences, enabled 
pupils and parents to utilize the gen- 
eral behavioral statements on the 
pupil-progress reports. A. PAUL Hare, 
research fellow in the School of Public 


Health, Harvard University, reports 
the findings of a study to determine 
whether extra-curriculum activities 
at the college level have education- 
al value. Selected references in the 
various subject fields have been pre- 
pared by the following persons: Wr1- 
LIAM J. MICHEELS, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Indus- 
trial Education, University of Minne- 
sota; LETITIA WALSH, chairman of the 
Department of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois; Epwin 
A. Swanson, professor of business, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; V. HowARD TALLEY, assistant 
professor of music, University of Chi- 
cago; Marcot F. Hamp, teacher in the 
Laboratory School and instructor in 
the Departments of Education and 
Art, University of Chicago; D. K. 
Brace, chairman of the Department 
of Physical and Health Education, 
University of Texas; and KENNETH 
D. NORBERG, associate professor of 
education and co-ordinator of audio- 
visual services at Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California. 


Reviewers FRANK S. ENpicott, direc- 
of books _ tor of placement and associ- 

ate professor of education, 
Northwestern University. GEORGE 
SKEWES, professor of science and sci- 
ence education, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. Paut W. Harn- 
LY, assistant superintendent in charge 
of secondary education, Wichita public 
schools, Wichita, Kansas. 
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EDUCATION IN FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY 


EDWINA HEFLEY GRIESER 
Morgan Park High School, Chicago, Illinois 


INANCIAL SECURITY, or its equiva- 

lent, has been a concern of fami- 
lies since the beginning of civilization. 
Specific training as an aid in such 
security is, however, one of the newest 
aims of modern education. In recent 
years there has been an increasing de- 
mand by parents and by high-school 
and college students that the schools 
do more toward equipping young peo- 
ple for efficient economic independ- 
ence, and educators have accepted 
the idea that the school is responsible 


for this type of training. 


OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY 


Acceptance of the responsibility for 
preparing boys and girls to meet the 
complicated economic problems of 
everyday life has raised many ques- 
tions and problems. One direct, prac- 
tical approach to the task, some edu- 
cators believe, has been family fi- 
nancial security education. The pur- 
pose of the study here reported was 
to ascertain, within prescribed limits, 
what is being done in schools through- 
out the country in this type of fi- 
nancial education. 

The specific objectives were to dis- 
cover (1) the nature and extent of the 
instruction provided, (2) to whom the 


* 


instruction is offered, (3) the methods 
used in its presentation, and (4) the 
importance accredited this instruction 
by the students for whom the pro- 
gram has been developed and by the 
educators administering it. 

In order to obtain the necessary in- 
formation, a questionnaire was sent to 
the administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers who had taken part in the 
workshops on family financial secu- 
rity education conducted at the Uni- 
versities of Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin and at Southern 
Methodist University in the years 
1950, 1951, and 1952. 


FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY 
EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


The family financial security educa- 
tion workshops are part of the pro- 
gram of the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education set up 
by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. Herold C. 
Hunt, formerly general superintend- 
ent of the Chicago public schools and 
now professor in the Graduate School 
of Education at Harvard University, 
is chairman of the committee. The 
members of the committee are promi- 
nent educators who are interested in 
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encouraging and improving the teach- 
ing of money management and finance 
in the nation’s high schools and col- 
leges. 

As the first step in a long-range pro- 
gram, the committee made a study “‘to 
ascertain the character and adequacy” 
of the financial-security instruction 
being given by high schools and to de- 
termine what, if anything, needed to 
be done ‘‘to improve the effectiveness 
of the instruction.” The study re- 
vealed a basic need for additional 
training for teachers. 

To meet this need, a pioneer work- 
shop for teachers was sponsored at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1950 
and has been continued as a leadership 
seminar each summer since that time, 
with a membership from all over the 
United States. Three regional work- 


shops were added in 1952: at the Uni- 
versities of Connecticut and Wiscon- 


sin and at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. Four more were started dur- 
ing the summer of 1953 at the Univer- 
sities of Denver, Miami (Oxford, 
Ohio), Oregon, and Virginia. The 
workshop program is financed by a 
grant from the Institute of Life In- 
surance, which makes possible the 
awarding of graduate scholarships to 
qualified teachers accepted as mem- 
bers of the workshops. 


DATA OF THE STUDY 


One hundred and seventeen (51 per 
cent) of the questionnaires were re- 
turned with complete information. 
The schools were representative of 
widely distributed geographic areas, 
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of all grade levels, of different types 
of institutions at the college level, and 
of variety in urbanization of the com- 
munity and in the predominant occu- 
pation of the population. The re- 
spondents included a satisfactory dis- 
tribution of the personnel of a school 
system—administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers at the various grade 
levels. 

The information reported on here 
falls into two divisions: facts about the 
school or school system with which the 
respondent is associated and the re- 
spondent’s place in the educational 
field. 


THE SCHOOLS REPORTING 


The first fact to be noted about the 
schools is their geographic location. 
The 117 schools covered in the survey 
are located in 38 states in all sections 
of the country. If we assume that 
these schools are typical of the educa- 
tional systems in their respective geo- 
graphic areas, then from this wide 
distribution we may conclude that 
the returns, if reliable, represent the 
total teaching of financial security 
being done in those areas and that 
what is found to be characteristic of 
those schools may be indicative of 
what is being done in the United 
States as a whole. 

The second fact to be considered is 
the size of the schools. Since the num- 
bers of reports from elementary 
schools and from junior high schools 
are small, it is doubtful whether an 
attempt to relate teaching to enrol- 
ment in these schools would have 
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significance. The fifty-seven senior 
high schools were divided into groups 
according to the enrolment, but the 
twenty colleges reporting were grouped 
according to type of college (junior, 
private, state and teachers’ colleges, 
and universities). 

Relating the kind and the amount 
of family financial security teaching 
to size of school led to the conclusion 
that there was no significant differ- 
ence between the small and the large 
high schools in this regard. The types 
of college likewise failed to show ap- 
preciable differences. 

The second type of information 
asked for had to do with the respond- 
ent’s place in the education field. Of 
the 117 educators reporting, 15 are ad- 
ministrators, 9 are supervisors, and 93 
are classroom teachers. Two of the 


teachers are in elementary schools, 7 
are in junior high schools, 64 are in 
senior high schools, and 20 are in 
colleges. 


TEACHING OF FAMILY FINANCIAL 
SECURITY 


To ascertain what is being done in 
the schools, specific information was 
obtained from these 117 educators, 
who are at present teaching in the 
field. As a basis for the comparisons 
desired in this study, four types of 
teaching are defined: 

Informal.—Answering questions, making 
comments, about financial-security topics as 
the subjects incidentally come into other 
classwork 

Integrated. —Purposefully including infor- 
mation concerning family finance in the regu- 
lar subject matter of other courses 
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Unit.—Including an organized mass of 
subject matter in the presentation of a course 
not primarily planned for family financial 
security instruction 

Course-—Presenting a separate course 
made up exclusively of family financial secu- 
rity topics 


Table 1 shows that the largest num- 
ber of teachers report integrated 
teaching, with units second in fre- 
quency. The smallest number are 
teaching separate courses. The type of 
teaching varies with the grade level. 
Informal teaching and integrating 
family finance into other subject- 
matter courses are the methods ordi- 
narily used in the elementary schools 
and junior high schools. In the senior 
high schools all types of teaching are 
used, with the largest numbers of 
schools reporting integration and 
units. Some courses are also given. In 
the colleges the separate courses are 
first and the units second in occur- 
rence. 

The greatest variety of teaching 
occurs in the junior colleges. In the 
other types of colleges the amount of 
integrated teaching varies; 25 per cent 
of the state colleges, 33 per cent of the 
private colleges and state universities, 
and 66 per cent of the teachers’ col- 
leges report finance teaching of this 
kind. The more specialized teaching 
found in organized units and separate 
courses predominates in private and 
state colleges and in state universities. 
A significant revelation of these re- 
ports is that from one-half to two- 
thirds of all types of the colleges re- 
porting are offering courses in family 
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financial security at the present time. 
Nearly half the colleges report units in 
finance-teaching, and one-fourth inte- 
grate some elements of the subject 
matter into other courses. 

Other factors to consider in regard 
to the schools are the communities and 
the occupations of the people. No real 
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per cent of separate courses, the home- 
economics departments concentrate 
on units, and the business depart- 
ments use integration the most ex- 
tensively. 

Among the colleges, the types of 
teaching of the various departments 
differ somewhat from those in the 


TABLE 1 
TYPES OF TEACHING BEING DONE IN FAMILY FINANCIAL 
SECURITY AT DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS AS 
REPORTED BY 117 EDUCATORS 


NUMBER 
or PER- 
sons RE- 
PORTING 


NuMBER REPORTING TyPE OF TEACHING 


In- Inte- 
formal grated 


Administrators 24 


Teachers: 
Elementary school 
Junior high school......... 
Senior high school 


Total: 


differences are evident between the 
type of teaching in rural and that in 
urban schools, nor does the predomi- 
nant occupation of the population of a 
community seem to affect the type of 
teaching to any noticeable extent. 

Table 2 divides the high-school and 
college teachers into department 
groupings and gives the type of teach- 
ing done by each. 

In the high schools, four depart- 
ments—business, home economics, 
mathematics, and social studies—do 
the bulk of the financial teaching. Of 
these, the social-studies and mathe- 
matics departments have the largest 


high schools. The home-economics de- 
partments are far ahead of the others 
when all types of teaching are con- 
sidered. 

There are two phases to the prob- 
lem of discovering to whom this in- 
struction is given: (1) Is the instruc- 
tion provided equally for boys and girls? 
and (2) what proportion of the total 
enrolment of the schools is reached? 

For the most part, family financial 
security education is provided equally 
for boys and girls except in those in- 
stances where units are included in 
home-economics courses, which are 
not usually elected by boys. It seems 
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likely, however, that at the present 
time this instruction is reaching only 
part of the total school enrolment 
since the two departments offering 
the most instruction, home economics 
and business, include a minority of the 
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schools reported special courses for 
these students. 

Will family financial security edu- 
cation develop and be extended? 
Thirty-three of the 117 educators 
have definite plans for extending their 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS OF FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY BY 
DEPARTMENTS AND TYPES OF TEACHING USED 


TEACHERS 


Teacuers ReportinG Tyre oF TEACHING 


Now 


DEPARTMENT Teaching 


Informal Integrated 


High schoo): 


Home economics 
Mathematics 
Psychology 
Social studies 


College: 


Education 
Home economics 
Social studies 


students in the schools. Another fac- 
tor here is that in the high schools 
three-fourths of the units and courses 
are given at the eleventh- and twelfth- 
grade levels, possibly in response to 
student interest, which develops with 
maturity. As yet almost untouched is 
the problem of the drop-outs—those 
students who leave school before the 
Junior year and therefore have little 
opportunity to receive financial-secu- 
rity training from the schools. Only two 


teaching activities in this subject. 
Many contributions to the area in 
ways other than by teaching are also 
being made. Fifty-nine educators have 
in some way assisted other teachers; 
thirty-five have served on curriculum 
committees; thirty-five have spoken 
before teacher groups. Other contribu- 
tions include the administration of a 
course or program; working with adult 
groups; and writing magazine articles, 
news releases, and radio scripts. 
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These plans and contributions serve 
to predict an extension of the pro- 
gram. 


ELEMENTS OF FAMILY FINANCIAL 
SECURITY BEING TAUGHT 


A complete education for financial 
security in the complicated economic 
structure of the world of today would 
necessitate training in a large number 
of subjects. One of the difficulties fac- 
ing educators is the choice and adapta- 
tion of topics which it will be possible 
to present in the average classroom 
situation and which will give in a 
limited length of time a practical, 
working knowledge of the problems 
and an understanding of how they 
may be solved. Both the choice of 
topics and the amount of emphasis on 
each varies with the individual teacher. 

The subjects taught, in the order 
of the frequency of offering, are: 


Sources of income 

General insurance 

Accident and health 
insurance 

Taxes 

Investments 

Pension plans 

Wills and trusts 


Budgeting 
Savings 
Consumer credit 
Home ownership 
Life insurance 
Instalment buying 
Banking services 
Social security 


Budgeting, reported by 91 schools, 
is the most popular topic. Savings, 
with 80 schools reporting, is the 
second most frequently given topic if 
all the schools are considered. If 
high schools alone are considered, life 
insurance is more frequently studied 
than savings. Life insurance is also one 
of the most popular subjects in the 
colleges. Might the co-operative atti- 
tude of the life-insurance companies 
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and their broad educational programs 
be an influence here? Investments, 
pension plans, and wills and trusts are 
the least frequently studied at the 
high-school level. The last two also 
appear less frequently in the college 
courses. This may reflect a lesser 
interest on the part of young people in 
those topics that may seem to them to 
be of little immediate concern. 

The offerings of the colleges are 
more uniform than are those of the 
high schools. It also appears that, 
where courses are offered, many phases 
or elements of the subject are in- 
cluded, while units stress only a few 
topics. The topics which are inte- 
grated vary greatly in different schools 
and departments. 


TEACHING AIDS AND COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES 


The survey indicates considerable 
uncertainty as to the best teaching 
aids. The replies bespeak a period of 
experimentation, with its uncertain- 
ties, differences of opinion, and more 
or less confusion that is natural to a 
new area of teaching. The majority of 
the courses and many of the units 
have been established less than three 
years—some of them no longer than 
one year or one semester. Even the 
teachers who are most enthusiastic 
about the value of the work consider 
that they are trying out various 
methods. 

There is great difference of opinion 
as to textbooks and reference books. 
Some teachers regard those at hand as 
inadequate. Of the forty-four high- 
school teachers who reported on this 
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area, eight list no textbook. Three, 
who are teaching courses, prefer to 
use numerous reference books because 
they have found no one textbook that 
they consider adequate. Thirteen dif- 
ferent textbooks are listed for courses; 
twenty-eight for units or integrated 
subject matter. In the colleges six- 
teen textbooks are listed by fifteen 
teachers; three use only reference 
books. No textbooks are reported for 
elementary or junior high schools. 
Many of the same books appear on 
both high-school and college lists. It 
is evident that teachers are using not 
what they may consider best or even 
adequate but rather what is available. 

Many teachers depend a great deal 
upon pamphlets to supplement the 
books because the former are more 
current, more specialized, and more 
attractive in makeup and illustration. 
Motion pictures and filmstrips are 
popular aids in high schools, but they 
are less used in the colleges. Charts are 
used at all grade levels but to the 
greatest extent in the senior high 
schools. 

Community resources, such as 
speakers and field trips to business 
institutions, are widely used to vitalize 
classroom teaching. The claim that is 
made for family financial security 
education, that it promotes good com- 
munity relationships, is supported by 
the findings of this study. 


EVALUATION OF FAMILY FINANCIAL 
SECURITY EDUCATION 


To those who believe, with one of 
the teachers reporting for this study, 
that “family financial security edu- 
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cation is a step in the right direction if 
we follow our philosophy of preparing 
young people to secure happiness,” 
the evaluation of this area of educa- 
tion by those having a part in it is the 
most interesting aspect of this study. 
It may also be the most significant be- 
cause the implications are manifold. 
The total of these evaluations will de- 
termine the progression or regression 
of the entire program. 

What is the student reaction to 
these subjects? Ninety of the 117 
educators report observations of stu- 
dent reaction. More than 35 per cent 
of the total, or 46 per cent of those 
reporting on this question, say that 
students are “greatly interested,” 
while 28 per cent of all, 36 per cent 
of those reporting, say they are “‘inter- 
ested.” Only 12 per cent of the total 
give more or less unfavorable reac- 
tions. This means that, in round 
figures, 64 per cent of all the schools 
covered by the survey, or 84 per cent 
of those making observations of stu- 
dent reactions, find those reactions 
favorable to family financial security 
education. There can be no question 
that it is popular with the boys and 
girls in the high schools and colleges. 
Does the fact that college students 
show the largest per cent of “great 
interest” (60 per cent) give a clue as 
to where this teaching can be done to 
best advantage? 

That the subject is also popular 
with teachers is indicated by their per- 
sonal comments regarding their ex- 
periences in the field. 

Is there a changed or changing atti- 
tude toward this type of education? 
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If there is, on whose part and how has 
change been indicated? Ninety-seven 
educators, or 83 per cent of those in 
this study, have noticed evidences of 
a changing attitude on the part of 
administrators, teachers, parents, or 
students. Students have shown the 
greatest evidence of change; parents, 
the least. Forty per cent of the re- 
ports indicate a change on the part of 
teachers and administrators. The out- 
standing characteristic of the evi- 
dence on which educators base their 
opinions of change is that it shows a 
change toward greater interest in the 
whole subject and toward more edu- 
cation of this kind. Such a change in 
attitude should tend to enlarge the 
area. 

As to the grade level at which this 
teaching should be done, the majority 
opinion is that it is most important in 
high school and college. More than a 
third of these educators think that 
some elements can be started in the 
elementary-school grades. Almost an 
equal number think that finance- 
teaching should be included at all 
three levels, elementary, high-school, 
and college. It is worthy of note that, 
while the teachers’ opinions of the 
place where this teaching is most im- 
portant put the high school first and 
the college second, the student reac- 
tions of greatest interest place college 
first and high school second. 

Should family financial security be 
an integrated part of the core cur- 
riculum, a required course, or an elec- 
tive course? The largest number favor 
it as part of the core curriculum or a 


combination of that and further in- 
struction at the upper-grade levels 
(either as a required or an elective 
subject). Most of the college teachers 
would make it an elective. 

The final question to be answered 
is: “What do you think are the great- 
est deterrents in extending this type 
of education?” Relatively few of the 
educators consider one deterrent by 
itself to be a factor in delaying the 
program. Most of them think a com- 
bination of two factors is deterring the 
program. 

“Tnadequately trained teachers,” 
either as a single factor or as a multiple 
factor, is the most frequently reported 
deterrent to extending family financial 
security education at the present time. 
The enthusiasm of the teachers for the 
workshops, their greatest interest in 
subject-matter training, and their re- 
quests for aid all show that the teach- 
ers themselves recognize their in- 
adequacy. The deterrent, ‘Difficulty 
of integration,” checked by 41 per 
cent of the educators, would become 
less important if teachers were more 
adequately trained. Next to “Inade- 
quately trained teachers,” the greatest 
deterrent seems to be “A lack of the 
concept of the function of the school 
in personal and family finance.” Fifty 
per cent of the educators in this study 
think this is important. “Lack of 
interest on the part of parents and 
students” was thought to be a deter- 
rent by only 15 per cent of the educa- 
tors; ‘‘lack of teaching aids,” by only 
3 per cent. 

If an attempt is made to evaluate 
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these deterrents to the extension of 
family financial security education, 
each must be viewed in light of its 
possible influence on a long-range pro- 
gram as well as of its current effect. 
The educators consider inadequately 
trained teachers the greatest deter- 
rent, but is this not more a deterrent 
to immediate extension of the pro- 
gram than to eventual growth or to 
long-term development? The rapid 
expansion of the workshops and their 
popularity would suggest that the 
training which is lacking at the 
present time can be given rapidly. 
The deterrent listed as second, “A 
lack of the concept of the function of 
the school in personal and family fi- 
nance,” by its very nature poses a dif- 
ferent kind of a problem and one 
which may be more difficult to over- 
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come. The changing of beliefs and 
ideas cannot be brought about by a 
comparatively simple, direct attack, 
such as the initiation of the workshop 
program. It will require much effort 
along many lines to supplant the tra- 
ditional concept of the responsibilities 
of the school with one that will include 
family financial security education. 
Such changes are always gradual. 
This “‘lack of concept” is the basic de- 
terrent to the extension of family 
financial security education. All the 
other deterrents may have a definite 
influence on adjustments contem- 
plated in a school program, yet all of 
them can be overcome without too 
much difficulty if the philosophy 
guiding the schools includes the train- 
ing of young people for economic 
competence. 
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WHAT IS A CURRICULUM? 


VAN CLEVE MORRIS 
University of Georgia 


we is happening to boys and 
girls in America’s schoolrooms? 


What are they studying? What are 
they learning? What are they doing, 
thinking, feeling? 

Probably no teacher, no school prin- 
cipal or superintendent would be able 
to answer these questions as ade- 
quately as he or his community might 
expect, but a partial answer is avail- 
able in the school’s program, in a de- 
scription of what we have come to call 
“the curriculum.” 

In reality, the curricular program is 
the first criterion by which a school is 
judged. The pupil may appear to be 
most interested in the athletic pro- 
gram; the businessman on the school 
board, in the school building; the 
parent-teachers’ association, in the 
attractiveness of the grounds; the 
teacher, in salaries and working condi- 
tions; and the principal and superin- 
tendent, in the state of the finances. 
But the primary and overriding con- 
cern of each and all of them is the in- 
structional program. In the final anal- 
ysis, each of these participants in the 
educative enterprise is concerned with 
what happens to pupils in classrooms. 

The curriculum, therefore, not only 
is the main object of lay concern and 


* 


criticism but also is the focus of all 
professional study and activity; for it 
is in the curriculum—the educational 
program of the school—that we find 
out what is truly educative and what 
is not. Consequently it is important 
that we understand what is meant by 
the terms “curriculum” and “school 
program,” for perhaps in a recon- 
structed definition of these terms lies 
the key to a refined and improved un- 
derstanding of the educative process. 


NEW EMPHASES IN EDUCATION 


We have all been familiar in recent 
years with the advance of new and dif- 
ferent emphases in education. We 
have been encouraged to educate “‘the 
whole child,” for instance. And we 
have heard much of “activity pro- 
grams” and that it is now unpopular 
to speak of them as “extra-curricular” 
in character.’ We have been enjoined 
to develop classroom “projects” on 
which boys and girls can work. The 
field trip as an educative device has 
been encouraged. Audio-visual aids 
have come into widespread popular- 
ity. In contrast, we have seen the de- 

1In an effort to avoid opprobrium but still 


be understood, many have substituted the term 
“co-curricular.” 
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emphasis of formal book learning. The 
textbook, once the primary guide to 
classroom procedure, has in more en- 
lightened places come to be regarded 
as the symbol for conservative and 
traditional kinds of teaching. Even 
school desks have felt the change; the 
older desks designed for reading and 
writing are being replaced with tables, 
chairs, and movable desks designed 
for sharing and discussing, as well as 
reading and writing. The physical 
structure of the classroom is changing 
to allow boys and girls to work and 
study together rather than in the 
“solitary confinement” which typifies 
the activities of reading and writing. 

Why, one may ask, all these 
changes? Why these innovations in 
the classroom practices of teachers? 
Do they rest upon more fundamental 
innovations in our thinking about the 


human being and how he learns? 


HISTORICAL ASPECT 


From the time when the education 
of individuals was first undertaken 
formally up to approximately the year 
1800, education was thought to be es- 
sentially tied up with words. In an- 
cient Greece and Rome, the principal 
task of the learner was to write down 
what someone else said. Thus our 
modern lecture was born. With the 
slow and painful collection of hand- 
written manuscripts, reading came to 
be an important aspect of learning, 
and books eventually took their place 
as silent counterparts of the lecture. 
Historically the lecture has remained 
pretty much the same to our own day, 
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but the invention of the printing press 
in the late middle ages opened up an 
entirely unforeseen realm of possibil- 
ity in the communication of learning. 
Consequently, in cur modern age 
reading has become the principal 
channel through which learning is 
thought to be carried on. 

Educators have, of course, always 
been interested in how well these writ- 
ten and spoken words were actually 
communicating learning, and the 
usual way to find out, as we all know, 
has been to invite the learner to speak 
or write some words in return. 
Through this means the recitation and 
the examination were developed as 
integral components of the educative 
process. This reading-writing, lectur- 
ing-listening conception of education 
has been characteristic of most Euro- 
pean schools and, to a large extent, is 
still dominant in America, particu- 
larly at the secondary-school and col- 
lege levels.” 

But early in the nineteenth century, 
with the work of Pestalozzi and Rous- 
seau, a new conception of education 
began to emerge. This was that an in- 
dividual learns by behaving, by doing, 
by acting; that, as Rousseau demon- 
strated in Emile, the learner engages 


2 It is ironic, in a sense, that we Americans, 
being people of action, have allowed words and 
the knowledge they convey to be so rigidly 
divorced from action. It is even more surprising 
that we find this divorce most apparent in the 
school. “Only in education, never in the life of 
farmer, sailor, merchant, physician, or labora- 
tory experimenter, does knowledge mean pri- 
marily a store of information aloof from doing.”’ 
—Joun Dewey (Democracy and Education, 
p. 218. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916). 
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in activity, in conscious interaction 
with his environment. In the degree 
that this interaction can be enriched 
and be made purposeful, to that de- 
gree the learner learns. This idea was 
given a strong impetus by the devel- 
opment of the science of psychology 
during the nineteenth century, and, 
though many false starts were made 
and erroneous conclusions reached, 
we now know a great deal about how 
human beings think and act. Particu- 
larly do we understand more clearly 
how they learn. The educational psy- 
chologist’s conclusions support on sci- 
entific grounds what Pestalozzi ad- 
vanced as hypothesis: that individuals 
learn, not so much by reading and 
thinking, but by behaving and acting 
in a purposeful way in the world about 
them. 


REDEFINITION OF CURRICULUM 


Here, then, is the turning point in 
our thinking about curriculum. Men 
have always agreed that the end of all 
education is good behavior. The an- 
cients believed that the development 
of a good idea in the mind of an indi- 
vidual through reading and thinking 
would result in good behavior. The 
methodology then was to develop the 
right kind of ideas in learners’ heads. 
We now know that behavior does not 
thus automatically follow from ideas, 
and our discovery of this simple fact 
should lead us to a more sensible form 
of teaching and learning. On the basis 
of what we know about the human or- 
ganism, the road to good behavior is 
the experience of actually behaving in 


good situations. The way to develop 
good behavior is to enable boys and 
girls to behave in situations where 
good behavior yields more satisfactory 
results than bad behavior. The design 
and manipulation of such situations 
are the primary tasks of the curricu- 
lum builder. 

A curriculum, in this sense, becomes 
not a body of knowledge to be read, or 
listened to, or thought about, not a 
graded sequence of exposures to the 
arts and skills of civilization as they 
have been recorded in encyclopedias. 
A curriculum is, rather, a series of ex- 
periences through which we wish chil- 
dren to go in order to emerge with at- 
titudes, feelings, understandings, skills 
which we deem it important for them 
to have. This does not mean that chil- 
dren will do as they please in school. 
On the contrary, they will be reacting 
to circumstances which, at least in 
general terms, the teacher has himself 
contrived. And in the contriving he 
has sought to create those circum- 
stances which will be most likely to 
call forth responses which children may 
test in their own experience for ade- 
quacy and inadequacy. It need not be 
added here that children learn the 
adequate response and that the inade- 
quate or unsuccessful response is dis- 
carded and forgotten. 

A curriculum, then, becomes a se- 
ries of graded experiences in which 
children can actually behave, act, and 
participate in the process of living. 
The word “behavior” is particularly 
crucial here. If we were to undertake 
to identify that behavior which we 
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would like to see children develop in 
school, if we could somehow make a 
complete inventory of desirable be- 
havior patterns of the ideally edu- 
cated adult, we would then be on our 
way to an intelligent and workable 
approach to the task of curriculum 
construction. If, for instance, it is our 
hope that children will develop the 
behavior of good spelling whenever 
they write, then we must contrive ac- 
tual living experiences for them in 
which they can sense the need for 
good spelling. If we desire for them the 
behavior patterns of a good citizen, 
then it is our responsibility to create 
for them actual lifelike experiences in 
the school where responses of good 
citizenship yield more satisfaction 
than responses of poor citizenship. If, 
in the moral sphere, we want to devel- 
op honesty, perseverance, courtesy, 
responsibility, reverence, and all the 
other qualities that go to make up 
what we call “character,” then the 
task of the teacher and curriculum 
worker becomes one of contriving and 
creating those circumstances in the 
school in which behavioral responses 
representing these virtues will be 
called for and will be made attractive 
so that the learner will accept them as 
his way of doing things. 

In connection with so-called “char- 
acter-building,” it is significant to 
note that our traditional modes of 
teaching have been singularly unsuc- 
cessful. We have required children to 
memorize catechisms, to learn rules of 
conduct, to verbalize about patriotism 
and moral rectitude, hoping against 


hope that the ideas which, supposedly, 
we thereby implant in their minds will 
result in moral and patriotic behavior. 
The miracle has not happened, and we 
are left with young people who have 
learned instead to do as little as pos- 
sible in their school work, to evade 
school regulations whenever they can 
get away with it, to rebel against all 
that schools stand for, so that when 
they are finished with us they have ac- 
quired a totally negative attitude to- 
ward schooling. We begin earnestly by 
hoping to build character but end by 
actually undermining it! 

In circumstances like these teachers 
begin to see the sense of the recon- 
structed definition of curriculum. 
Frustrated and disheartened by the 
meager results from the reading-writ- 
ing, lecture-listen curriculum, some 
teachers are turning to a kind of 
teaching in which boys and girls are 
actively engaged throughout the 
school day (and beyond) in purposeful 
projects. In these projects, which are 
designed either by the teacher or by 
teacher and pupils, children are dis- 
covering the need for correct spelling, 
say, in writing a letter to a community 
leader and are showing their interest 
in the need for good spelling by proof- 
reading the letter before mailing it. 
They are building positive attitudes 
toward their community, their state, 
their nation, and the world by helping 
to carry on a community program for 
better health or beautification. They 
are developing, in their co-operative 
work with classmates and with per- 
sons outside the school, a sense of 
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fairness and justice, a sense of right 
and wrong in community living, 
which no recital of catechisms could 
engender. 

It is simply because teachers are 
desirous of making their classroom 
procedures more lifelike, more nearly 
the kind of living that children should 
be living, that they have adopted the 
activity period, the field trip, the mo- 
tion picture, the movable desk, the 
“whole-child” concept. They believe, 
and rightly so, that the employment 
of these devices will assist in making 
their curriculum one of living experi- 
ences in which boys and girls may be- 
have, rather than just sit quietly until 
called upon to recite. Out of meaning- 
ful, purposeful behavior, real learning 
comes. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE 


Of course, to interpose a few teach- 
ing tricks into a traditional classroom 
is not to revolutionize the kind of 
teaching going on there. Although 
these devices tend to make traditional 
curriculums more palatable, they do 
not make any basic change in the cur- 
ricular pattern itself. What is needed 
is an intelligent and forthright re- 
definition of the curriculum and a 
wholehearted attempt to create a cur- 
riculum for the boys and girls of to- 
day. While the redefinition is sug- 
gested here, the doing must take place 
in the schools with boys and girls. 

It would be misleading to suggest 
that curriculum revision is easy or 
that the teacher could set up a whole 
new curricular design in his spare mo- 


ments. Any sound program of learning 
experiences must be laid out in an in- 
telligent sequence—a sequence which 
reveals meaningful continuity and in- 
timate connectedness to life outside 
the school. Moreover, any good cur- 
riculum must be integrated internally 
so that each learning experience can 
be seen as vitally related to the others 
which make up the educational ex- 
perience of the learner. Full-scale cur- 
riculum planning, therefore, is ardu- 
ous and complicated, calling for large 
amounts both of hard, practical think- 
ing and of creative imagination. 

But there are always places to start, 
where the individual teacher can take 
hold of the curriculum-making proc- 
esses and begin to see how the new 
definition of curriculum may manifest 
itself in better practice. The main 
point is that there is nothing so eso- 
teric about curriculum planning that 
the teacher must leave it all to curric- 
ulum experts. Any teacher can think 
and plan creatively in curriculum de- 
velopment provided he understands 
the behavior experience concept here 
outlined, has some imagination, and is 
professionally minded enough to 
spend some time on it. Moreover, this 
approach works with a whole twelve- 
year curriculum, or the curriculum for 
a single grade, or the curriculum for a 
single week or day. It is equally ap- 
plicable to all. What can a teacher do? 

To return to an earlier comment, 
our first task is to identify those be- 
havioral outcomes that we wish to see 
as the result of our teaching. You can 
simply ask yourself the question, 
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“What do I want my pupils to be able 
to do, what behavior patterns do I 
want them to develop, in this unit of 
teaching?” It is helpful to jot the an- 
swers down to the left of a piece of 
paper. To the right of each of these 
are to be listed, as much in detail as 
you think necessary, the projects, ac- 
tivities, and experiences which you 
think children should undergo in order 
to develop each behavioral outcome 
listed, asking yourself the question, 
“What could my pupils do, individ- 
ually or together, to develop this be- 
havioral pattern?” In a third column, 
list those materials, pieces of equip- 
ment, or resources available for car- 
rying out this activity with your pu- 
pils. When you have compiled a com- 
plete inventory of behavioral desider- 
ata, when you have exhausted your 
imagination in contriving learning ex- 
periences directed toward their devel- 
opment, and have included the mate- 
rials and resources you will need, you 
have what might be called a “‘curricu- 
lum guide’”’—a manual which you can 
use from time to time to direct the 
unfolding of your curriculum pat- 
tern. 

When you put these ideas to work 
in the classroom with the help of the 
boys and girls, you will actually be en- 
gaged in curriculum construction; for 
the curriculum, rightly considered, is 
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what boys and girls learn and not 
what teachers teach. If, in the course 
of school living, the pupils find proj- 
ects which would be more meaningful 
and purposeful for them than those 
listed in your guide, then that is your 
cue to follow their lead. The first test 
of any experiential unit in a curricu- 
lum is whether the pupils find a pur- 
pose in it, whether it is meaningful to 
them. As soon as you can satisfy your- 
self that it answers this description, 
you can be fairly sure that it is educa- 
tionally valuable. 

As your work continues and your 
skill increases, you will have occasion 
to go back to your guide and extend it, 
improve it, or even remake it. It is not 
so much the guide that makes a cur- 
riculum as it is the understanding of 
what goes into a curriculum. But the 
guide is a first step, a helping hand— 
literally a guide in helping the teacher 
break out of the traditional lock step. 
When the classical conception of edu- 
cation is discarded and replaced by 
the modern conception, teaching 
ceases to be drudgery and promises to 
become exciting and adventurous. 
And it is by means of procedures such 
as those outlined here that teachers 
may come into possession of a more 
mature, more professionally intelli- 
gent understanding of the educative 
process itself. 
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WHEN DO YOUNG PEOPLE MAKE DECISIONS 
ABOUT COLLEGE? 


LESLIE E. MOSER 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


UNSELORS at the high-school 

level, as well as college-recruit- 
ment personnel, may profit from some 
general information relating to the 
grade levels at which young people 
make decisions about college. Data on 
this subject should help in the formu- 
lation of programs of precollege guid- 
ance in high school by indicating the 
most strategic times for the various 
phases of such programs. 

This writer administered a ques- 
tionnaire to 1,350 entering Freshmen 
at or near registration time in the fall 
of 1953. These students were entering 
three Texas colleges and universities: 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Bay- 
lor University, and Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Among other 
questions the questionnaire posed the 
following: “(1) At what grade level did 
you decide to go to college?” “(2) At 
what grade level did you decide to 
come to this particular college?” 

In considering the following analy- 
sis of the replies to these questions, the 
reader is cautioned to remember that 
this is a limited sample; but, insofar as 
he is willing to accept these students 
as representative of a population, the 
results should be reasonably valid. It 


should be remembered also that the 
data are based on replies which are 
subject to considerable guess and ap- 
proximation. Table 1 shows the accu- 


TABLE 1 


DECISIONS, BY GRADE LEVELS, ON ATTEND- 
ING COLLEGE AND ON SELECTION OF 
COLLEGE AS REPORTED BY 1,350 COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


Per Cent 
Who Decided 
To Go to 
College 


Per Cent Who 
Decided To 
Go to Specific 
College 


After high-school 
graduation........ 


mulated per cents of students who had 
made their decisions up to the begin- 
ning of Grade IX and the per cents by 
grades through the high-school years, 
as well as per cents of postgraduate 
decisions. 

In addition to the data presented in 
the table, the following points of inter- 
est may be observed. (1) About 10 per 
cent of these students testified that 
they had decided to go to college by 
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STUDENTS’ DECISIONS ABOUT COLLEGE 


the end of Grade I. (2) There were few 
decisions at the second-grade level, but 
there was a gradual and consistent 
rise in per cents through Grade IX. 
(3) The highest per cent for any one 
grade was the 19.9 per cent who decid- 
ed at the ninth-grade level. The stu- 
dents who reported making the deci- 
sion by the end of Grade I were, of 
course, making a subjective judgment. 
The report probably means that they 
came from homes where it was taken 
for granted that the children would at- 
tend college and does not indicate an 
actual decision by the students them- 
selves. 

Several implications for precollege 
counseling may be deduced from these 
data. Most important perhaps is the 
revelation that about 40 per cent of 
the college-going group of students 
still had not decided for college at the 
beginning of Grade X. This should be 
valuable information to keep in mind 
in programming high-school courses. 
The large high schools which are able 
to offer multiple curriculums for both 
the students who plan to go to col- 
lege and the students who do not 
should realize that a large number of 
students who will ultimately go to col- 
lege have not so decided even at the 
tenth-grade level. It is also apparent 
from these data that programs de- 
signed to promote serious considera- 
tion of a college education by high- 
school students should be continued 
throughout high school, since 11.7 per 
cent of the students represented by 
the study did not decide for college 
until the Senior year and 6.3 per cent 
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did not decide until after their high- 
school graduation. 

The data pertaining to the time of 
decision on the specific college present 
a very different picture. According to 
these data, 87.4 per cent decided on 
the specific college after they entered 
Grade IX, 54.2 per cent of these stu- 
dents waited until the Senior year or 
later to decide on a specific college, 
and 18.4 per cent did not decide until 
after their high-school graduation. 

The most important implication of 
these data for high-school guidance 
counselors is that precollege guidance 
toward proper consideration of college 
training, as well as toward the correct 
choice of a specific college, should be 
continuous and varied throughout the 
high-school years. 

High-school counselors should real- 
ize also that precollege guidance rela- 
tive to specific college choice should 
receive greatest emphasis during the 
Senior year. It is quite likely that the 
18.4 per cent who did not choose a 
specific college until after graduation 
did make tentative choices before 
graduation. College recruiters should 
be interested in devising means of sup- 
plying students with information 
about their colleges all along the way. 
It is a well-known fact that college- 
recruiting materials are dispensed to 
students only during their Senior year 
in high school. In view of the fact that 
about 46 per cent make specific col- 
lege decisions before the Senior year, 
some effort at recruitment may profit- 
ably be made during the earlier years 
of high school. 
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A NEW TECHNIQUE IN REPORTING 
PUPIL PROGRESS 


LLOYD E. McCLEARY 
University High School, University of Illinois 


UPIL-REPORTING PRACTICES have 
been under study for some time. 
The trend is toward making evalua- 
tions in terms of descriptive state- 
ments about pupil performance rather 
than assigning a mark expressed by a 
single letter or number. This develop- 
ment is educationally sound, for it 
shows promise of giving both student 
and parent a better understanding of 
student progress by pointing out spe- 
cific areas requiring improvement. 
Whether such reporting devices are 
actually used as a point of departure 
for pupil improvement has not been 
investigated directly or conclusively. 
A cursory examination of the litera- 
ture, informal observation, and expe- 
riences in three school systems indi- 
cate that teachers, parents, and pupils 
are not making adequate use of prog- 
ress reporting as an aid in improving 
the students’ development. A tech- 
nique developed at the laboratory 
school of the University of Illinois 
might give some leads to those who 
desire to make fuller use of descriptive 
pupil-reporting devices. 
Securing pupil improvement in- 
volves getting the child to understand 
his present level of development, help- 
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ing him discover his own capabilities, 
and pointing out specific means by 
which improvement can be made. The 
purpose of reporting is to give the par- 
ent and the child an adequate under- 
standing of the child’s development 
and some guides to future improve- 
ment. These devices often lack effec- 
tiveness because the parent and the 
child usually do not know the specific 
behavior upon which the evaluation is 
based. Thus, either they do not accept 
the evaluation as a valid picture of the 
child’s development, or they do not 
know what specific changes in per- 
formance will effect improvement. 
Some of the standardized comments 
appearing on the progress reports used 
by the writer are: “Shows interest in 
increasingly mature books’; “Is de- 
veloping an interest in, and under- 
standing of, the world about him”; 
“Shows development in language 
skills’; ‘‘Accepts responsibility”’; 
“Practices good work habits”; “Gets 
along well with others”; and “Takes 
care of his own and the property of 
others.” Without direction, the stu- 
dent is not likely to be able to inter- 
pret these statements in terms of im- 
proving his own performance or to 
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REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 


have an intelligent discussion with his 
parents about his progress. 


PUPIL SELF-ANALYSIS INVENTORY 


In a university laboratory school 
class discussion, at the seventh- and 
eighth-grade level, pupils were asked 
what specific behavior the teacher 
should use in judging the behavioral 
descriptions on the progress report. 
The class suggestions were listed on 
the board under each statement taken 
from the progress report. The specific 
behaviors suggested by the class for 
“Accepts responsibility” and “Shows 
development in language skills” are 
listed below as illustrations: 


How Well Do I Accept Responsibilities? 
1. I treat with care the property of the 
school and of classmates. 
2. Iget my work in on time. 
3. I keep my locker and desk area neat 
and orderly. 
4, I continue my work without a teach- 
er’s being in the room. 
5. I go where I sign out to go without 
loitering. 
6. I use books and magazines not re- 
quired by special assignments. 
Am I Learning the Language Skills as I 
Should? 
. I read rapidly enough to cover all my 
assignments. 
. I look up words I feel I will need to 
know and spell. 
. I keep class and reading notes of the 
things I study. 
. My notebook is neat and kept up to 
date. 
. Iam at ease and comfortable in speak- 
ing before the class. 
. I use courtesy in conversation with 
my classmates. 
. I enjoy leisure reading more. 
. I write with neatness and good form. 
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9. I put ideas into writing more easily. 
10. I spell correctly words that I use in 
writing. 
11. I can find the library materials I need 
without difficulty. 


As the class discussed each element 
on the progress report, the specific be- 
haviors which they felt made up that 
statement were listed, and the com- 
plete list was scrutinized by the teach- 
er. The teacher added some items as 
the class developed the list and agreed 
to use the statements on the list as the 
criteria for evaluating the class mem- 
bers. 

The final list was dittoed with a 
three-point scale following each item. 
The complete list was set up in inven- 
tory form as the following sample indi- 
cates. The heading, instructions, and 
first section are shown here: 


SELF-ANALYSIS INVENTORY 


To help you gain an idea of your progress 
as a student and help you to become a better 
student, evaluate yourself on the following 
statements. These are some items which you 
suggested as we went over the mid-term 
evaluations plus some items suggested by 
your adviser. Place a check in Column I 
if you feel that you are doing very well; check 
Column II if you feel that you are average 
to satisfactory regarding the statement; 
and check Column III if you definitely need 
to improve. Think over each item carefully 
for definite reasons why you answer as you 
do. 


Am I Courteous in My Dealings 
with Others? 
1. I do not interrupt during 
discussions. 
2. I do not shout out other 
members trying to contrib- 
ute. 


I il il 
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. I consider others’ feelings 
before speaking. 

. I try to keep the discussion 
moving rather than force in 
my comments. 

. use normal courtesy in my 
relations with other stu- 
dents. 

. I am pleasant and friendly 
to everyone. 

. I do not make comments 
just to anger or upset oth- 
ers. 


A final section of the inventory 
asked what, in his opinion, was the 
greatest problem which kept the pupil 
from improving. Following are a few 
statements by the pupils which led di- 
rectly to remedial work, counseling, 
change in program, or individual work 
planned in conference: 


One of my biggest problems is getting my 


work in on time. I put my work off until the 
night before—then I work late in order to be 
prepared. 


I have a great deal of trouble with my 
reading. I do not enjoy reading because I 
think there are a lot of things that are more 
fun. I believe I could improve by reading in 
a quiet place and by not thinking or day- 
dreaming about other things. 


I feel that my major problem in school is 
that I lack courtesy. I often talk or act 
before I think. In class, this wastes time 
and might injure other people’s feelings. I 
must think about this more and not be so 
impulsive. 


One of my main problems is arguing. I 
argue with anyone. I disagree with others 
even on small matters. This habit is harm- 
ful to me but I can’t seem to overcome it. 
Because of this habit I interrupt others 
during class. 


I can’t read as fast as I should; so I don’t 
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get all the assignments read. This is my main 
difficulty for my work piles up on certain 
days; so that I can’t get it all done. 


I am too shy to make many friends. I am 
certainly not a leader because I am easily 
pushed around, but I try to co-operate with 
my classmates. 


I have a very quick temper and instead 
of being patient when I get angry I get all 
muddled up. I have tried to prevent this but 
my temper always gets the best of me. 


This complete instrument was used 
as a self-analysis inventory, which the 
student was invited to mark prior to 
report time. The teacher’s work copy 
of the progress report was prepared as 
usual and was given to the student to 
compare with his own evaluation. 


PUPIL-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


After the students had completed 
the self-analysis and the teacher’s re- 
ports were ready, individual confer- 
ences were scheduled with students to 
discuss the progress report and the in- 
ventory. No changes in the marking of 
the progress report were made because 
of these conferences. The conferences 
did not degenerate into bargaining ses- 
sions. The pupil did not come to the 
conference to make a case for himself, 
and the position of the teacher was 
maintained as a secure reference point 
for pupil judgments. The conference 
gave the pupil the opportunity to 
(1) see his report before taking it 
home, (2) ask questions about how he 
had been evaluated, (3) compare the 
teacher’s perception of his develop- 
ment with his own, (4) understand the 
basis of the teacher’s evaluation, and 
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(5) get some specific leads for future 
improvement. 

The conferences permitted discus- 
sion of specific behavior which would 
lead to improvement and were the 
basis for the development of many in- 
dividual study plans. Inadequacies of 
record-keeping on the part of both 
teacher and pupil appeared as samples 
of pupil work and the records from 
which the teacher’s judgment of prog- 
ress were examined. Class discussions 
of general problems of study and rec- 
ord-keeping, as revealed in the confer- 
ences, served as the bases of the devel- 
opment of individual reading and 
spelling records kept by the pupil, a 
file of student writing, changed note- 
book organization, and a leisure-time 
reading file. 


RESULTS 


When the pupil took his report 
home, he could discuss it with his par- 
ents in terms specific enough to enable 
the parents to evaluate his develop- 
ment. Several pupils indicated that 
they no longer had fears of discussing 
their work with their parents or of 
having their parents confer with the 
teacher. Parent conferences with the 
teacher increased in number. Several 
parents brought the student’s inven- 
tory to school as a basis for a confer- 
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ence because they had been unaware 
of concerns which the child evidenced 
and because they desired to assist di- 
rectly in his improvement. 

A primary outcome of the use of 
this device was identification by the 
pupil of areas in which he felt the need 
of improvement. This was an indica- 
tion to the teacher of readiness for 
learning in that area, for a prime mo- 
tivation for learning is the identifica- 
tion of inadequacy and the desire to 
overcome it. On the basis of this proce- 
dure, pupils were referred to the school 
counselor, were checked for reading 
and speech difficulties and given spe- 
cial help, were programmed into spe- 
cial classes and activities, and were di- 
rectly aided in planning study time 
and special projects. 

Experience with this technique and 
with other reporting devices indicates 
that the pupil finds little value in re- 
port cards or general behavioral state- 
ments unless he knows, and has a part 
in formulating, the specific criteria in- 
volved in each evaluation and unless 
the evaluation can be keyed directly 
to activities in the classroom. The in- 
ventory developed by this class and 
the conferences which grew out of its 
use seemed to meet this function and 
utilize the progress report for actually 
aiding pupil progress. 
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AN EVALUATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULUM 
ACTIVITIES’ 


A. PAUL HARE 
Harvard University 


XTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES can 
take much of the time and effort 
of high-school students and faculty 
members. Consequently secondary- 
school educators have a natural con- 
cern in determining the specific values 
of these activities and the effects of 
various activities on the participants. 
The study reported in this article 
identifies effects of participation by 
college students in publication, dra- 
matic, and sports activities. These 
same effects probably result from 
high-school activities, though perhaps 
to a smaller degree. Secondary-school 
people will be interested in comparing 
their evaluations of high-school ac- 
tivities with the findings reported 
here. 

The study was conducted as part of 
the Study of Education at Princeton, 
a five-year evaluation of college life. 
Alumni who had participated in four 
activities were asked to describe some 
of the characteristics of their under- 
graduate experience and to evaluate 
the contributions that the activities 
had made to college life and to later 
occupations. The present report, since 
it is based on alumni questionnaires, 

1 Barbara Sutherland-Brown, Josephine 
Mead, Mary Louise Graham, and Dorothy 


Smith assisted in tabulating and organizing the 
data. 
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has a focus similar to that of Chapin’s 
1929 study at the University of Min- 
nesota.” The two general hypotheses 
to be tested are that extra-curriculum 
activities have educational value for 
the college student and that the effect 
of participation on members is differ- 
ent for different activities. 


METHOD 


All activities at Princeton Univer- 
sity which were not academic and not 
under the direction of the physical- 
education department were divided 
into fifteen categories, according to 
the nature of the activities. The num- 
ber of students in each category 
ranges from 1 per cent in student gov- 


2 F. Stuart Chapin, assisted by O. Myking 
Mehus, Extra-curricular Activities at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1929. Other related studies are: 

a) Harold C. Hand (editor), Campus Activi- 
ties. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1938. 

b) Edward Y. Hartshorne, ‘‘Undergraduate 
Society and the College Culture,’”’ American 
Sociological Review, VIII (June, 1943), 321-32. 

c) Janet A. Kelley, College Life and the 
Mores. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 

d) Willard Waller, “The Rating and Dating 
Complex,’’ American Sociological Review, Il 
(October, 1937), 727-34. 

e) Rolland L. Warren, ‘A Sociological 
Analysis of Student Activities,’ Educational 
Forum, V (May, 1941), 442-57. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


ernment to 47 per cent in the eating 
clubs out of an undergraduate popu- 
lation of approximately three thou- 
sand, 

Since the Press Club was known on 
campus as an activity which played an 
important part in the preparation of 
members for their occupations after 
college, its members and alumni were 
selected for interviews which formed 
the basis for a questionnaire later sent 
to a sample of the club’s alumni. 

The questionnaire was then adapt- 
ed for use with other activities and 
sent to a sample of alumni of one pub- 
lication (The Daily Princetonian), one 
dramatic group (the Triangle Club), 
and one sports club (the Outing Club). 
The response to the Press Club, 
Princetonian, Triangle, and Outing 
Club questionnaires was 93, 82, 73, 
and 37 per cent, respectively, with an 
additional nine questionnaires (8 per 
cent) returned unanswered by Outing 
Club alumni, who said that they had 
not been active enough to make their 
experiences worth reporting. In addi- 
tion to the alumni questionnaire, 
date were collected by student ques- 
tionnaires, individual and group in- 
terviews,* observations at meetings 
and rehearsals, and participant ob- 


3 Since local alumni felt that college life had 
changed since the 1920’s, questionnaires were 
sent to men graduating between 1930 and 1951, 
with the exception of men in the Outing Club. 
The alumni of this club date from 1942, the first 
class graduating after the club was founded. A 
comparison of the questionnaire responses by 
five-year periods indicates few changes with 
time for all but the Outing Club, whose members 
report that about 1950 the club changed from a 
skiing club to one whose members had more 
general outdoor interests. 
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servation. Since there is a tendency 
(also noted in Chapin’s data) for the 
least active alumni to fail to respond 
to the questionnaire, this report can- 
not be considered representative of all 
men who had ever been members of 
the activities. 


NATURE OF THE ACTIVITIES 


Members of the Press Club serve as 
paid correspondents for some of the 
large newspapers and wire services. 
The median income reported by its 
alumni for the last year in the club is 
$1,067. Two competitions are held 
each year, from which approximately 
four new members are chosen, so the 
membership is always limited to 
twelve. The rigorous competition re- 
sults in a small, well-trained group. 

Over three-fourths of the members 
join because they are interested in 
writing and need money. They have 
had experience on secondary-school 
publications but feel that, in addition 
to this experience, hard work contrib- 
utes to a successful candidacy. They 
go out for one other activity, usually 
an intramural sport. 

The Daily Princetonian, a consider- 
ably larger activity, has an editorial 
staff of approximately thirty-five and 
an equal number on the business staff. 
The median income for members dur- 
ing their final year is $334. Each de- 
partment of the staff holds its own 
competitions for choosing members. 

Although the candidate for the 

*A. Paul Hare and James S. Davie, ‘‘The 
Group Interview: Its Use in a Study of Under- 
graduate Culture,’’ Sociology and Social Re- 


search, XXXIX (November—December, 1954), 
81-87. 
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Princetonian is also interested in writ- 
ing, he feels that the prestige of the 
paper is an important reason for try- 
ing out for the staff. He, too, has had 
experience on a secondary-school pub- 
lication and believes that hard work 
helps one to be elected to the activity. 
Typically, he participates in one sport 
and a dramatic group. 

The function of the Triangle Club is 
the production each year of a musical 
variety show, which makes a tour dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation. The nine- 
ty or more members of the club are 
selected from those who participate in 
the annual shows. 

Most of the Triangle members join 
the club for the tour during the 
Christmas vacation, with the prestige 
of the club and interest in music given 
second place in importance. An inter- 
est in acting and staging is mentioned 
by one-quarter of the alumni. One- 
third of the men have had precollege 
experience in dramatic productions, 
and 37 per cent feel that having 
friends already in the club is impor- 
tant for election to membership. In 
addition, they usually participate in a 
sport and a musical activity. 

The Outing Club is classified as a 
sports club because its members have 
an interest in outdoor activities and 
sports which usually takes them off 
campus for week ends, frequently with 
other clubs from women’s colleges. 
The membership list at any one time 
may include sixty or more who have 
paid their dues, but only a few go on 
almost every week end. There is no 
competition for membership, although 
undergraduates who do not subscribe 
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to the ideal pattern of ‘no drinking, 
no dating” on trips are not encouraged 
to join. 

The Outing Club member joins, 
first, because he is interested in the 
outdoors and, second, for a specific 
Outing Club activity. Practically all 
the members have had experience in 
at least one outdoor sport before en- 
tering college, with 25 per cent or more 
having had experience in camping, 
hiking, mountain climbing, and skiing. 
The average member also takes part 
in one sport and a hobby club. 

The preceding data indicate that, 
although undergraduates tend to take 
up activities in which they have had 
some experience before entering col- 
lege, they give different reasons for 
joining and also differ in their patterns 
of participation in other activities 
while in college. 


VALUE OF THE ACTIVITIES FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 


Alumni were asked to indicate 
whether the items on a list of possible 
contributions of the activity were of 
“great importance,” “some impor- 
tance,” or “little or no importance.” 
In describing the value of the activi- 
ties here, only the contributions con- 
sidered of great importance by at 
least one-fourth of the alumni of one 
of the activities are included. 

The feeling that the activity was of 
great importance in developing a 
sense of responsibility and in learning 
to work under pressure was reported 
by a majority of the Press Club alum- 
ni, compared with approximately one- 
third of the Princetonian and the Tri- 
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1955) 
angle alumni (see Table 1). The differ- 
ences are significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. 

Experience in working closely with 
others is mentioned, respectively, by 
about one-fourth of the Press Club 
and one-third of the Princetonian and 
the Triangle alumni. Although each of 
these fractions is higher than that for 
the Outing Club, only the difference 
between the Princetonian and the Out- 
ing Club is significant. 
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Press Club alumni also report that as 
members they were trained to write 
briefly and clearly and that the income 
gained from the activity was impor- 
tant. 

It appears that the activities pro- 
vide these values without interfering 
with other parts of the college pro- 
gram, since less than 25 per cent of 
alumni report serious conflict between 
membership in any of the activities 
and any other part of campus life. 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF ALUMNI CONSIDERING CONTRIBUTIONS OF FOUR COLLEGE 
ACTIVITIES AS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 


Contribution 


Press Club 


Daily 
Princetonian 
(N = 68) 


Triangle Club 
(N =94) 


Outing Club 
(N =40) 


Development of sense of responsibility... . 
Development of ability to work under pres- 


Experience in working closely with others. 
Familiarization with University operations 
Opportunity for social contacts with under- 
graduates 

Direct lead to employment in the field... . 
Training in writing briefly and clearly. ... 
Income while in college 

Learning outdoor skills 

Seeing new sections of the country 


* Question not asked. 


t Nine per cent of the alumni report that they gained ev perience in writing dialogue, lyrics, or music. 


One-third of the Press Club and the 
Princetonian alumni also feel that the 
activity familiarized them with Uni- 
versity operations. Outing Club alum- 
ni stress contacts with other under- 
classmen (as do Triangle alumni), 
learning outdoor skills, and seeing new 
sections of the country. 

Twenty-four per cent of the Press 
Club and 12 per cent of the Prince- 
tonian alumni report that the activity 
led directly to employment in the 
field, significantly more than the two 
other activities. The majority of the 


OCCUPATIONAL VALUE OF ACTIVITIES 


Table 2 shows that one-third of the 
Press Club alumni are in occupations 
in which writing plays a dominant 
part. This fraction is significantly 
more than the fractions of alumni of 
the Triangle and the Outing Club, but 
not of alumni of the Princetonian, who 
are in similar occupations. In con- 
trast, 41 per cent of the Triangle alum- 
ni are in some kind of business, signifi- 
cantly more than the corresponding 
per cents of the alumni of the Press 
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Club and the Outing Club, but not 
that of alumni of the Princetonian. 
There are no significant differences in 
the proportions in professions, which 
range from 23 to 31 per cent. Almost 
a third of the Outing Club alumni are 
either in the armed service or in grad- 
uate school—a finding which probably 
results from the fact that the average 
Outing Club alumnus reporting had 
been out of college only five years 
compared with ten years for the alum- 
ni of other activities. 
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with people, while Outing Club alumni 
feel that social contacts and learning 
to relax are important. Thirty-seven 
per cent of the Triangle alumni have 
continued their interest in the theater, 
and 85 per cent of the Outing Club 
alumni have continued their interest 
in outdoor activities. 


SUMMARY 


The response of the alumni of four 
college activities to a questionnaire 
supports the hypothesis that extra- 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO POST-COLLEGE OCCU- 
PATION, OF ALUMNI HAVING PARTICIPATED IN FOUR 
COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 


Occupation 


Daily 
Princetonian 


Triangle 


Journalism, public rela- 
tions, and advertising 
Business 
Profession............. 
Armed service or gradu- 


Eighty-six per cent of the alumni of 
the Press Club, 62 per cent of the 
Princetonian alumni, 50 per cent of the 
Triangle alumni, and 22 per cent of 
the Outing Club alumni report that 
they have used the experience gained 
in the activity in their present occu- 
pation. Seventy per cent of the Press 
Club and 38 per cent of the Prince- 
tonian alumni stress the value of their 
training in writing, with business- 
management experience rated second 
by members of the Princetonian staff. 
Triangle alumni emphasize experience 
in staging shows and getting along 


curriculum activities have educational 
value. The alumni report that the ac- 
tivities helped in developing a sense of 
responsibility and in learning to work 
under pressure, to work closely with 
others, and to write briefly and clear- 
ly, as well as providing other values. 
Half or more of the alumni of three 
activities have used the experience in 
their present occupation. 

There are significant differences in 
the values reported between activi- 
ties, supporting the second hypothe- 
sis, that the effects of participation 
vary with the nature of the activity. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THe Supyect Frecps—Concluded 


T= third and final list of selected 
references on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not presented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education. The present list, like the 
first and the second, follows a defini- 
tion of “instruction” which includes 


its three main aspects of (1) curricu- 
lum, (2) methods of teaching and 
study and supervision, and (3) meas- 
urement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTS! 


J. MICHEELS 
University of Minnesota 


342. AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
Your Public Relations. Washington: 
American Vocational Association, 1954. 


Pp. 88. 
The first complete coverage. of public re- 
lations written especially for vocational- 


1See also Items 659 (American Vocational 
Association), 661 (Blond), 666 (Mays), 667 
(Rose), 668 (‘School Shop Standards and Direc- 
tory Issue’’), 669 (Silvius and Curry), and 670 
(Smith) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the November, 1954, issue of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. 


* 


education personnel. Considers need for, 
and importance of, good community rela- 
tions; presents pointers on organizing 
for action; and describes different groups 
which a public-relations program should 
reach, along with techniques and media 
for communicating with them. Selected 
references are given on each major topic. 


. BAWDEN, T. “One Method of 


Preparing for the Crisis in Vocational 
Education,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XLIII (November, 
1954), 295-97. 


A studied consideration of the policy of 
providing federal subsidies for vocational 
education. Discusses current needs, oppo- 
sition and criticisms, teacher qualifica- 
tion, stepped-up standards, and changes 
in conditions. 


. Hate, R. S. “Successful Teacher-Coor- 


dinator Program,” School Shop, XIV 
(December, 1954), 7, 21. 

Describes the part-time co-operative pro- 
gram for vocational industrial education in 
one school system, with emphasis on the 
part played by the teacher—co-ordinator. 
Three case histories illustrate the values to 
students. 


. Hawtey, Wrt1am B. “Planning and 


Finance in Vocational Education,” 
School Shop, XIV (November, 1954), 
11, 18. 


Discusses federal, state, and local relation- 
ships in vocational education, with empha- 
sis on planning and financing. Cites certain 
fundamentals that must be adhered to and 
considers the strengths and weaknesses of 
proposed federal legislation. 
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346. Larson, Mitton E. ‘Summer Voca- 


tional Plus—under the Dunwoody 
Plan!”’ School Shop, XIII (June, 1954), 
a, 15. 

A staff member’s impressions of a three- 
year summer cycle for instructor improve- 
ment: one year in industry for brush-up 
training, a second year devoted to technical 
or professional education, with the third 
year spent in his own department prepar- 
ing instructional materials. 


. MICHEELS, WILLIAM J. Automotive In- 
struction in Our Schools. Chicago: Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association (8 
South Michigan Avenue), 1954. Pp. 28. 
A well-illustrated booklet intended to point 
the way toward closer co-operation be- 
tween industry and schools in automotive 
instruction. Useful for guidance purposes. 
The appendix contains a long list of avail- 
able instructional materials. 


. “School Shop Annual,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XLIII 
(March, 1954), 1A—78A, 73-122. 

A yearly issue devoted largely to physical 
facilities for the teaching of industrial 
subjects. Includes illustrated articles on 
shop planning and modernization, lists of 
equipment and supply needs, and extensive 
advertising of tools and materials. 


. SEKELY, Dezso. “Contemporary In- 
dustrial-Arts Design,” School Shop, 
XIV (October, 1954), 16-17. 

When is furniture ‘‘functional’”’? When is it 
classic in design? The rules of thumb that 
characterize contemporary style are given, 
as well as simple directions for making an 
African campaign chair that is famous for 
its “‘functional’’ design. 


. Wippowson, T., and NELSON, 
Howarp F. ‘‘The ‘Sales Room’ of In- 
dustrial Arts,” American Vocational 
Journal, XXIX (February, 1954), 
15-17. 

One of a series of articles by various authors 
on the principles of planning industrial- 
arts shops. Discusses types of equipment 
and materials found in the demonstration 


351. 
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and visual-aids areas under such headings 
as “Accessibility,’? ‘Maneuverability,”’ 
“Projection Materials,” ‘Mounted Ma- 
terials,’ ‘Seating Arrangements,’ and 
‘‘Special Fixtures.’’ 


WILBER, GorDon O. Industrial Arts in 
General Education. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Co., 
1954 (second edition). Pp. xvi+402. 
Useful as a college textbook on the prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching industrial 
arts and as a resource tool for experienced 
teachers and administrators who wish to 
keep abreast of the current thinking re- 
garding the place of industrial arts in gen- 
eral education. 


HOME ECONOMICS? 


LETITIA WALSH 
University of Illinois 


. DENNIS, CATHERINE T. “‘What Should 


We Teach about Family Life?” High 
School J ournal, XX XVIII (April, 1954), 
210-13. 

Documents proposals for current empha- 
ses in homemaking and family-life educa- 
tion, with facts about major changes in 
today’s family life. 


. HANNEN, LEw W. “Should Homemak- 


ing Be Offered for Boys?” High School 
Journal, XXXVII (April, 1954), 205-9 
Includes evidences of the need for home- 
making courses for boys, along with sug- 
gestions for planning and evaluating pos- 
sible courses in this field. 


Constance L. “Teacher- 
Pupil-Parent Planning in the Second- 
ary School,” Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, XLVI (June, 1954), 373-76. 

A sound, realistic discussion, prepared by 
a classroom teacher in home economics, 
of the values, techniques, and results of co- 
operative planning. 


2 See also Item 634 (Smey) in the list of select- 
ed references appearing in the November, 1954, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Jennincs, BertHa. “Let’s Take 
Stock!” Practical Home Economics, 
XXXII (September, 1954), 34-35. 


A challenging discussion of the actual out- 
comes of home-economics-teaching today, 
with proposals for change presented sin- 
cerely but not dogmatically. 


. Jonnson, B. Lamar. “Both... And 


...,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXTX (March, 1954), 164- 
69. 


Reviews the false dichotomy between 
general and vocational education that 
exists in the minds of some educators and 
laymen, and suggests concrete steps which 
any school or college may follow in achiev- 
ing values from, and integrating contribu- 
tions of, both types. 


. JuvetT, Lorrarne, and STEVENSON, 


Aste. ‘‘The Cost of Clothing Made by 
Students in Home Economics Classes,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXXII 
(January, 1954), 16-17. 

Reports a study showing the cost of ma- 
terials used by girls in clothing-construc- 
tion classes in Grades IX-XI. Suggests 
implications for curriculum adjustment. 


. LEHMAN, Rutu T. “Shall We Look at 


the Woods as Well as at Trees When We 
Evaluate?” Journal of Home Economics, 
XLVI (October, 1954), 573-77. 


A summary of several years of continuous 
co-operative appraisal of home-economics 
majors in college, supplying helpful de- 
tails on goals tested, instruments used, and 
plans for the future. Includes an excellent 
bibliography. 


. Bernice. ‘‘A Tale of Ten 


Teachers,”’ American Vocational J our- 
nal, XXVIII (October, 1954), 15. 


A well-written and stimulating description 
of creative instructors of vocational home- 
making, illustrated with specific examples 
of inspiring school activities. 


. Matitta, Austin J. “The Practical 
Arts—Past, Present, and Future,” Cal- 


ifornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXIX (March, 1954), 146-54. 


Offers a thoughtful analysis of the develop- 
ment and trends in the “practical arts’”’ 
of home-economics, agricultural, business, 
and industrial education, and concludes 
with an explanation of the relationship 
between these and the current movement 
for life-adjustment education. 


. Price, Hazet H. ‘Where Can I Find 


the Time?” Forecast for Home Econo- 
mists, LXX (February, 1954), 22, 66. 


A comprehensive report, based on research 
at Ohio State University, on the ways of 
teaching good management through high- 
school homemaking units. Emphasizes 
how wise selection and arrangement of 
equipment can facilitate such teaching. 


. RoskiE, GERTRUDE. ‘‘Here’s What Is 


Expected of You!”’ Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, XXXIII (October, 1954), 24- 
25. 


Presents a pattern of role expectations of 
the homemaking teacher emerging from 
pooled judgments of 516 supervisors, 
teacher trainers, supervising teachers, ad- 
ministrators, beginning teachers, parents, 
and students in eleven western states. 


. SHIEBLER, Howarp A. “Do High 


Schools Neglect the Girls?” Changing 
Times, VIII (January, 1954), 21-22. 


Maintains that girls are not being pre- 
pared by high schools for their role in so- 
ciety and suggests desirable emphases in 
present courses in homemaking and family 
life. Concludes with the warning that 
curriculums in high school are not likely 
to change until a broad program of home- 
making and family-life studies is whole- 
heartedly accepted in colleges. 


. Woop, MitpreD WEIGLEY. “Do We 


Select the Home and Family Values 
We Emphasize on the Basis of Tradi- 
tion or Realism?” Journal of Home 
Economics, XLVI (November, 1954), 
633-36. 

Presents, in an interesting and pungent 
style, the need for a realistic viewpoint 
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on values and points out the dangers of 
failure to recognize that changes in 
emphases in teaching should follow socio- 
economic changes in home and family life. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Epwin A. SWANSON 


San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


. BatsEy, IRoL Current 
Transcription Practices in Business 
Firms. Monograph 86. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1954. 
Pp. 66. 

Provides a comprehensive summary of 
current transcription practices in more 
than three hundred business firms. Of 
help to teachers of office training in de- 
veloping or revising their courses in ad- 
vanced stenography and transcription. 


. BLIVEN, Bruce, Jr. The Wonderful 
Writing Machine. New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvi+-236. 

Tells the story of the typewriter and its 
role in American life. 


. CALLAN, JoHN H. Community Resources 
Handbook in Business Education. Mon- 
ograph 87. Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. 30. 


Suggests ways to discover and organize 
community resources and related learning 
experiences for effective use in business 
classes. 


. Conpon, ARNOLD, and WELLMAN, 
Rowena. ‘‘A Challenge to Some Com- 
monly Accepted Shorthand Teaching 
Practices,” UBEA Forum, IX (Octo- 
ber, 1954), 9-11. 

A challenging article that points the way 
to better techniques in current teaching 
procedures in shorthand. 


. FREEMAN, M. HERBERT, and Kaun, 
‘““The Bookkeeping Practice 
Set,”” Business Teacher, XXXI (April, 
1954), 13-14. 


371. 
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Describes how the bookkeeping practice 
set can be an excellent teaching and learn- 
ing aid. 


. GRUBER, JOSEPH (editor). Business Ed- 


ucation in Our High Schools. Brooklyn: 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1953. Pp. 220. 


Reports a survey of the business-education 
program in New York City high schools. 


Guidance Problems and Procedures in 
Business Education. Eleventh Year- 
book. New York: Published jointly by 
the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and the National Business Teach- 
ers Association, 1954; Pp. xvi+294. 
(For sale by University Book Store, 
New York University.) 


Deals with guidance and its relationship to 
business education. Meaning and function 
of guidance, special guidance problems, 
guidance in the classroom and in placement 
and follow-up are suggestive of its con- 
tents. 


HaypEN, Cartos K. (issue editor). 
‘Education for Business Efficiency in 
the Small High School,” National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, XXII (May, 
1954), 3-48. 

This special issue contains a series of ten 
articles that suggest how to develop an 
effective business-education program for 
the small high school. 


. “Helping the Slow Learner,” American 


Business Education, X (May, 1954), 
212-88. 


A special issue with a helpful series of 
articles that provide suggestions for busi- 
ness teachers who would improve their 
teaching efficiency in working with slow 
learners in high-school business subjects. 


. House, Forest Wayne. Factors A ffect- 


ing Student Achievement in Beginning 
Bookkeeping in the High School. Still- 
water, Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1953. 


Pp. 96. 
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This study of factors related to pupil suc- 
cess in beginning bookkeeping was the 
winner of the 1951 Delta Pi Epsilon re- 
search award. 


. Jacoss, Harry G. “Lining the Chalk- 
board in the Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Classroom,” UBEA Forum, IX 
(December, 1954), 15-16. 

Provides information on lining the chalk- 
board in the bookkeeping and accounting 
classroom and points out that lined boards 
can aid both teachers and pupils, as well as 
improve the classroom atmosphere. 


. Ltoyp, Atan C. ‘General Business: 
Student Projects That Will Intensify 
Learnings,” Business Education World, 
XXXIV (March, 1954), 17-18. 

First of a series of articles designed to help 
general-business teachers find ways to 
Jead their pupils to work out problems and 
to practice learnings, rather than merely 
to discuss them. Excellent material for 
the project-minded teacher. 


. Lomax, Paut S. ‘Business Educators 
Need To Look Ahead with General 
Educators,’ Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, XXX (December, 1954), 111, 
134. 

A thoughtful consideration of vital prob- 
lems of secondary education of mutual con- 
cern to business educators and general 
educators. 


. MUSSELMAN, VERNON A. “20 Ways To 
Launch a General Business Unit,” 
Business Education World, XXXV 
(December, 1954), 14-16. 

Supervisors and teachers alike will be 
stimulated by this review of tested sug- 
gestions. An excellent starting point for 
further reading. 


. 100 Summaries of Studies and Re- 
search in Business Education—1953,” 
National Business Education Quarterly, 
XXIII (October, 1954), 1-100. 

This special research issue contains classi- 
fied, single-page abstracts of many investi- 
gations of importance to all persons re- 
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sponsible for developing policies and prac- 
tices to improve business education. 


. Price, Ray G. “‘A Five-Year Statewide 


Basic Business Program,” UBEA Fo- 
rum, VIII (March, 1954), 22-24. 

A report of progress in Minnesota in the 
last five years in the areas of basic business 
education. 


Rowe, Joun L. (chairman). “A Sym- 
posium: When, and to What Extent, 
Should Erasing Be Taught and Prac- 
ticed in Typewriting Instruction?” 
UBEA Forum, TX (November, 1954), 
9-12. 

Erasing, long a controversial subject in 
the teaching of typewriting, is considered 
by more than a dozen contributors. 


. SatLow, I. Davm. “Current Thinking 


in Teaching Bookkeeping,” Journal of 
Business Education, XXX (November, 
1954), 80-84. 


The second of two articles summarizing 
materials dealing with the teaching of 
bookkeeping that have appeared in seven 
nationally circulated business-education 
magazines during the preceding school 
year, 1953-54 in this case. 


. SCHNEIDER, ARNOLD E. “New Fron- 


tier: Recordkeeping,’ Business Teach- 
er, XXXII (May-June, 1954), 7-8. 
Discusses the need for an appropriate 
training program for general clerical work- 
ers and proposes basic record-keeping as 
its foundation. 


. THELANDER, P. W. ‘‘Business Educa- 


tion in Life Adjustment Education,” 
Life Adjustment Education in Action— 
A Symposium, pp. 312-30. Edited by 
Franklin R. Zeran. New York 16: 
Chartwell. House, Inc. (280 Madison 
Avenue), 1953. Pp. 542. 

A contribution to the literature related to 
the purposes and objectives of business 
education. 


. THISTLETHWAITE, R. L. “Improving 


Personality in Business Classrooms,” 
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Business Education World, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1954), 18-19. 

Describes certain personality traits that 
business teachers can help their students 
develop. One of a series of three articles, 
proposing that business teachers must 
give more attention to developing em- 
ployable personalities. 


. TONNE, HERBERT A. Principles of Busi- 
ness Education. New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1954 (second edition). Pp. 
vi+358. 

A revision of Business Education: Basic 
Principles and Trends (first published in 
1939) which is so well done that it might 
be identified, and quite appropriately, as 
the outstanding item in this year’s list of 
selected references. 


. TONNE, HERBERT A. “Trends in Busi- 
ness Occupations,” Journal of Business 
Education, XXTX (April, 1954), 285- 
88. 

An analysis of recently released 1950 
Census facts as they affect business edu- 
cation. 


. WoopwarD, THEODORE. “‘The Teacher 
Shortage in Business Education,” Bal- 
ance Sheet, XXXVI (November, 1954), 
100-102. 

One of a series of four articles dealing with 
the current and anticipated shortage of 
business teachers and suggesting ways and 
means of retaining present teachers and 
of attracting new ones. 


MUSIC?* 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


. BARNETT, Davi. “On Musical Plans 
for Tomorrow,” Educational Music 
Magazine, XXXIII (March-April, 
1954), 6-9. 


Points to a middle way between the ex- 
tremes of the directive and the nondirec- 
tive methods of teaching music. An ex- 
cellent presentation. 


. Berc, Ricwarp C. (editor). ‘‘A Guide 


to Teaching Music by Television and 
Radio.” A Report of the 1952-54 Com- 
mittee on Television-Radio of the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
Chicago: Music Educators National 
Conference (64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard), 1954. Pp. 30 (mimeographed). 


Tells how to produce music-teaching pro- 
grams for radio and television, describes 
what has already been done in several 
states, and includes a bibliography on both 
of these media of communication. 


. CARTER, JOEL. “Can We Teach Appre- 


ciation of Music?” High School Journal, 
XXXVII (March, 1954), 174-78. 


Defines the place of music appreciation 
as a subject in the curriculum and pre- 
sents an enlightening description of its true 
content. 


. CHRISTENSEN, Lorn E. “‘The Problems 


of Junior High School Music Teach- 
ing,’ California Journal of Educational 
Research, V (May, 1954), 111-15. 
Gives the results of an investigative sur- 
vey of the chief problems encountered by 
teachers of junior high school music in the 
Southern California area. 


. EarwartT, Witt. ‘Foundation for 


Judgments in Music Education,” Edu- 
cational Music Magazine, XXXIII 
(January-February, 1954), 6-9. 
Points out that music, like other aesthetic 
experiences, fulfils a spiritual need. 


. EvANs, Epwarp G., Jr. “Music Ap- 


preciation by Television,” Music Edu- 
cators Journal, XLI (November—De- 
cember, 1954), 28-29, 31. 


Describes the results of a ‘‘telecourse’’ 


on music appreciation given under the 
auspices of the Music Division of Western 
Reserve University. 


3 See also Item 592 (Cahn) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the November, 
1954, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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395. GRANT, Parks. ‘“‘What the Music Edu- 


cator Can Learn from the Composer,” 
Music Educators Journal, XL (April- 
May, 1954), 27-28, 48. 

Dispels some prejudices about composers 
and tells how music educators and com- 
posers can be mutually helpful. 


. HELPER, JouN. “‘A New Approach to 
Teacher Education,” Music Educators 
Journal, XLI (September—October, 
1954), 63-65. 

Describes a music core class, combining 
music history, appreciation, instrumenta- 
tion, conducting, and the playing of various 
orchestral instruments, conducted at the 
School of Music of the University of Illi- 
nois. 

. Horrer, CHARLES R. “‘Research and 
the Music Teacher,” Music Educators 
Journal, XLI (November—December, 
1954), 20-22. 

Advocates the attitude of scientific inquiry 
and an increased interest in research 
toward the solution of practical problems in 
music education. 


. Keston, Morton J. “‘An Experimental 
Evaluation of the Efficacy of Two 
Methods of Teaching Music Apprecia- 
tion,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, XXII (March, 1954), 215-26. 

Concludes that the method of combining 
instruction with listening to music is su- 
perior to the presentation of music alone. 


. Morcan, RussELL VAN DykE, and 
Nowavec. Music Education in 
Action. Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music 
Co. (223 West Lake Street), 1954. Pp. 
vi+ 186. 

Presents in condensed form the activities 


proper to music teachers and students in 
Grades I-XII. 


. NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC MUSIC 
Activities Commission. ‘‘Organiza- 
tion, Management and Adjudication of 
Sight Reading Contests for Bands, Or- 
chestras and Choruses.” Chicago: Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference (64 


East Jackson Boulevard), 1954. Pp. 14 
(mimeographed). 

Suggests equipment, procedures, and 
standards of judgment for persons organiz- 
ing, managing, or participating in sight- 
reading contests. 


. Rustin, Louis Jorpan. Curricu- 


lar Implications of Musical Experi- 
ence,” California Journal of Educational 
Research, V (January, 1954), 20-24. 


Presents results of a questionnaire ad- 
ministered to approximately nine hundred 
students in the San Francisco public 
schools. The results showed that the goals 
of technical proficiency in the elementary- 
school curriculum should be continued and 
maintained in the secondary-school cur- 
riculum for enriched musical experience 
and increased technical proficiency in 
musical performance. 


ART 


Marcor F. 
University of Chicago 


. BARKAN, M., and Hausman, J. J. 


“Three Trends in High School Art,” 
NEA Journal, XLIII (April, 1954), 
235-36. 

Summarizes the academic, the vocational, 
and the integrated approaches to art in- 
struction current in secondary schools. A 
good article, clarifying the problems of the 
high-school teacher of art. 


. CENNINO, CENNINI. The Craftsman’s 


Handbook. Translated by Daniel V. 
Thompson, Jr. New York: Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1954. Pp. xxviii+142 
with illustrations. 

Of interest as a historical document, pre- 
senting techniques used by artists in the 
fifteenth century, and as a source of tech- 
niques for present-day art classes. 


. Czur Es, S. A. “Art Room Planning for 
Today,” School Arts, LIII (February, 
1954), 21-22. 

Presents the many problems to be con- 
sidered when planning a high-school art 
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room, such as location, display, acoustics, 
sink, tool and storage space, and gas out- 
lets. 


. Emrenzweic, Anton. ‘The African 
Schoolboy’ Art of Cyrene,” Studio, 
CXLVIII (September, 1954), 80-83. 


Presents pictures done by North Africans 
from ages eleven to eighteen which retain 
their inspiration. Perhaps through study- 
ing these pictures, the high-school art 
teacher can learn how to get inspired re- 
sults from his students. 


. FEININGER, ANDREAS. Successful Pho- 
tography. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. 250. 

A basic textbook summarizing the author’s 
years of experience, which will be of inter- 
est to both the novice and the expert. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


. FRANKFURTER, ALFRED. ‘Political Car- 
toons Today?” Art News, LIII (Octo- 
ber, 1954), 43-50. 

Raises ten significant questions concern- 
ing the purpose of cartoons, with an eye 
to the future of the cartoon through the 
animated film and television. Illustrated 
with the best cartoons of the past decade. 


. ALFRED H. ‘“‘Student Looks 
at Life,” Design, LV (March, 1954), 
152-53. 

A discussion of the criteria of sound teach- 
ing methods that use creative freedom with 
intelligent controls along with technical 
emphasis in art. 


. Lustic, Aivin (editor). New Furniture. 
Vol. II, American Edition. Stuttgart, 
Germany: Verlag Gerd Hatje, 1953. 
(New York: George Wittenborn, Inc.) 
Pp. xvi+140 with 372 illustrations. 

A summary of the best contemporary work 
in the sphere of furniture and furniture de- 
sign. Useful as a resource manual for the 
teacher and student. 


. Martz, Karu. “Decorate Clay with 
Clay,” Ceramics Monthly, I (December, 
1953), 14-15. 


Shows how to add texture to art work with 
techniques such as incised lines, laid-on 
clay, ropes, and direct use of the fingers. 
Emphasizes individual creativity 


. NaKAYA, UKIcHIRO. Snow Crystals, 


Natural and Artificial. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii+5i0 with 188 il- 
lustrations. 

The numerous plates, charts, and dia- 
grams make this scientific document a 
bountiful sourcebook for the designer, 
craftsman, layman, and teacher. 


. Priest, ALAN. “Japanese Motifs and 


Colorings,’’ American Fabrics, XX1IX 
(Summer, 1954), 41-61. 


A good source of textile-design motifs for 
the teacher and high-school student. In- 
cludes a well-illustrated history of Japa- 
nese textiles. 


. ROSENBAUER, WALLACE. ‘‘Art in Sec- 


ondary Schools,” College Art Journal, 
XIV (Fall, 1954), 42-45. 
Promotes the study of the history of art 


as an addition to the social-studies and art 
curriculums of the high school. 


. SALT, LauRA E., and Srinctarr, Ros- 


ERT B. (editors). The Arts, Oxford Jun- 
ior Encyclopaedia, Vol. XII. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 480. 


A useful sourcebook for the teacher and 
the student, containing material on litera- 
ture, drama, music, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The essays on art are 
concise, informative, and deal compre- 
hensively with the styles and genres of 
world art. Well illustrated. 


. SMITH, CHARLES WILLIAM. Experiments 


in Relief Print Making. Charlottesville, 
Virginia: University of Virginia Press, 
1954. 

A stimulating illustrated presentation of 
painting with flat surfaces modified with a 
knife, sandpaper, bristles, and different 
paper surfaces. Of interest to the teacher 
or student who is looking for unusual ideas. 
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416. Stark, GrorcE K. “Industrial Arts Designed for college courses but neverthe- 


Can Be Creative,” School Arts, LIV 
(October, 1954), 21-24. 

Presents the dilemma of the high-school 
fine-arts program and shop programs. Con- 
cludes that art and shop should be inter- 
connecting and that, through creative de- 
sign, the fine and the industrial arts will 
interrelate. 


. “Thirty Years of Art Education in the 

Baltimore Public Schools,” Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education, XXXII (Septem- 
ber, 1954), 1-40. 
Presents in a series of articles the problems 
of art as a major subject in the high-school 
curriculum, discussing such areas as public 
relations, city planning, vocational art, 
and the place of art in the secondary-school 
curriculum. 


. WINEBRENNER, KENNETH. Jewelry 

Making as an Art Expression. Interna- 
tional Textbooks in Art Education. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: Laurel Pub- 
lishers (325 Ash Street), 1953. Pp. 182 
with 333 illustrations. 
Clear technical explanations, along with 
the emphasis on individual creative design, 
make this a useful source book for the de- 
signer, teacher, and student. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION‘ 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


419. BocErt, L. JEAN. Nutrition and Physi- 


cal Fitness. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1954 (sixth edition). Pp. 664. 


A good sourcebook written for the layman. 


. Bropy, LEON, and Stack, HERBERT J. 
Highway Safety and Driver Education. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. 480. 


less a good reference for high-school 
classes. 


. DanrorD, Howarp G. Recreation in 


the American Community. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 464. 

Gives an insight into the general nature, 
organization, and program of public recrea- 
tion. 


. DANIELS, ARTHUR S. Adapted Physical 


Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1954. Pp. 538. 

An excellent presentation of corrective 
physical education for the handicapped. 


. GLover, ALDANA. ‘‘Social Dancing in 


Junior High School,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, XXIV 
(December, 1953), 25-27. 

Suggestions on beginning and teaching so- 
cial dancing in junior high school. 


. Lanpis, Paut H. Your Dating Days. 


New York: Whittlesey House, 1954. 


Pp. 156. 

A book for young people, dealing with per- 
sonal problems of adjustment between the 
sexes. 


. NEwMaAN, YALE J. ‘‘Recreation Leader- 


ship in Secondary Schools,” Journal of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
XXvV (March, 1954), 10-11. 

An outline of a most interesting semester 
course in recreation leadership given to 
high-school Seniors. 


. SECOND NATIONAL WORKSHOP ON REC- 


REATION. The Recreation Program. Chi- 
cago: Athletic Institute, Inc. (209 
South State Street), 1954. Pp. 342. 


A complete description of all phases of 
recreation-program activities, illustrated 
and replete with bibliography and re- 
sources. 


‘See also Item 649 (Educational Policies 
Commission) and 654 (Pugh) in the list of se- . SHELDON, Wittiam H. Alas of Men. 
lected references appearing in the November, New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. 
1954, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 358. 
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Gives extensive data and instructions on 
appraising body build. 


. SNYDER, RAYMOND ALBERT, and Scorr, 
Harry ALEXANDER. Professional Prep- 
aration in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. 422. 


Of value in vocational guidance to ac- 
quaint students with what is involved in 
becoming a teacher or leader in these areas 
of education. 


. STEINBERG, SHELDON S. ‘“‘How We Met 
the Narcotics Problem,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, XXV 
(March, 1954), 33-34, 53. 

Tells how one school faculty conducted an 
educational program that controlled drug 
addiction among juveniles. 


. THomPpson, CLEM W. “‘Teach the Real 
Facts about Smoking,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, XXV 
(January, 1954), 19-20. 


Contains a summary of some effects of 
smoking and a plea to teach known facts. 


. VAN DALEN, DEOBOLD B., MITCHELL, 

Eimer D., and BENNETT, Bruce L. 
World History of Physical Education. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xvi+640. 
A comprehensive treatment, tracing physi- 
cal education and its relation to general 
education through its history in many 
countries. 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


The following list of instructional 
motion pictures and filmstrips is limit- 
ed to recent releases not previously 


listed in this journal. All listed motion 
pictures are 16mm sound films unless 
otherwise indicated. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL ARTS 


432. Industrial Arts. A series of six 10-min- 
ute films, black and white. New York: 
Young America Films, Inc., 1953-54, 


Each film describes the nature and func- 
tion of a basic woodworking tool, demon- 
strates its use, and provides information 
on its care. The titles are as follows: 
Boring and Drilling, Hand Saws, Measur- 
ing and Squaring, Planes, and Using 
Screws and Nails. 


; Metalworking. A series of six filmstrips, 
black and white. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Films, 1954. 


This series of filmstrips, to be used as corre- 
lated material with the textbook General 
Metals by John Lewis Feirer, deals with 
techniques used with different types of 
metal. The individual titles are Bench 
Metal: Cutting; Bench Metal: Drilling; 
Bench Metal: Filing; Sheet Metal: Laying 
Out and Cutting; Sheet Metal: Forming and 
Seaming; and Art Metal: Making Trays and 
Bowls. 


. Story of the Building of a House. A series 
of nine filmstrips, color. Long Island 
City, New York: Eye Gate House, Inc., 
1954. 


Shows the various steps in the building of 
a house and explains the contributions of 
the architect, surveyor, plumber, carpen- 
ter, plasterer, electrician, and others. The 
titles are How It Started; Excavating the 
Cellar; Building the Foundation; Building 
the Frame of the House; Gas, Electric, 
Plumbing, and Other Installations; Further 
Installations; Completing the Outside of the 
House; Compieting the Inside of the House; 
and The House Is Built. 


Home Economics 


. Home Economists and Dietitians. 48 
frames, black and white. Chicago: So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 1954. 
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Various job opportunities in the home- 
economics field are depicted with respect 
to such areas as required education, in- 
come, possibilities for advancement, and 
duties. 


. Kitchen Habits. 12 minutes, color. New 
York: Government Films Department, 
United World Films, 1954. 


Produced by the United States Public 
Health Service. Emphasizes the importance 
of food sanitation and demonstrates how 
adequate precautions are taken under 
actual operating conditions in the kitchen. 


BusInEss EDUCATION 

. Do I Want To Be a Secretary? 10 min- 
utes, black and white, or color. Chica- 
go: Coronet Films, 1954. 

Reviews the necessary education, personal 
characteristics, and typical duties of a 
secretary. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., TEXT FILMS, 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION, NEW YORK 


438. Bookkeeping. A series of six filmstrips 


in color. 1954. 


These filmstrips are to be used as corre- 
lated material with the textbook Bookkeep- 
ing Simplified by Max Herbert Freeman 
and Others. The titles are Bookkeeping 
Equation and the Balance Sheet, Use of 
Accounts and Analysis of Transactions, 
Journalizing and Posting, Preparing the 
Trial Balance, Preparing the Worksheet 
and Financial Statemenis, and Closing 
Entries. 


. Secretarial Training. A series of six film- 
strips, black and white. 1954. 


A series of filmstrips (accompanied by 
disk recordings) to be used as correlated 
material with the textbooks A pplied Secre- 
tarial Practice by John Robert Gregg and 
Others, Secretary at Work by Madeline 
Strony and Emily Greenaway, and College 
Secretarial Procedures by Irene M. Place 
and C. B. Hicks. The titles of the individual 
strips are Getting a Job, First Job, Secre- 
tarial Attitudes, Adjusting to the Job, Secre- 
tarial Co-operation, and Job Growth. 


440. 


179 


Music 

Becthoven and His Music; Mozart and 
His Music; and Schubert and His Mu- 
sic. 10 minutes each, black and white or 
color. Chicago: Coronet Films, 1954. 
Each of the films reviews the composer’s 
work against the background of his life 
and times and from the standpoint of the 
history of music. 


ART 


. An Art Project—Planning a Communi- 


ty. 27 frames, black and white. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Visual Education Con- 
sultants, Inc., 1954. 

Outlines procedures by which a group of 
students can study city planning. Demon- 
strates the construction of a model of a 
community using ordinary materials. 


. Cities within Cities. 33 frames, black 


and white. Detroit, Michigan: Wayne 
University, 1954. 

Deals with the skyscraper as a form of 
modern architecture, with some discussion 
of city problems associated with tall build- 
ings. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC., HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


443. 


Poster Making: Design and Technique. 
10 minutes, color. 1954. 

Illustrates the qualities of a good poster. 
Takes up the problem of lettering in re- 
gard to the total design and presents a 
step-by-step demonstration of the making 
of a complete poster. 


. Poster Making: Printing by Silk Screen. 


15 minutes, color. 1954. 


Demonstrates the process of producing 
multiple copies of a poster by the silk- 
screen process. A number of tools and 
techniques are reviewed. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 


445. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
Painting Trees with Eliot O’Hara. 16 
minutes, color. 1954. 


The American artist, Eliot O’Hara, demon- 
strates water-color techniques for painting 
various kinds of trees. 
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Rhythm in Paint. 10 minutes, color. 
1954. 


Illustrates the meaning of rhythm in paint- 
ing. Shows how a rhythmic pattern can 
be created and used as a recurring motif. 


HEALTH AND PHysIcAL EDUCATION 


Football Fundamentals: Blocking and 
Tackling. 11 minutes, black and white or 
color. Chicago: Coronet Films, 1954. 


Techniques of blocking and tackling are 


shown in normal and slow-motion photog- 
raphy. 


. Fundamentals of Track and Field. 25 


minutes, black and white. Wilmette, 
Illinois: Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1954. 


Bob Mathias, Olympic decathlon cham- 
pion, demonstrates fundamental tech- 
niques and specific track and field events, 
including the broad jump, high jump, 
pole vault, hurdle racing, and weight 
events. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


J. AnTHoNy Humpnureys and ARTHUR E. 
TRAXLER, Guidance Services. Chicago 10: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xviii+438. $4.75. 


This book is intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the field of guidance services for 
students of education and for teachers who 
are potential counselors. The treatment is 
simple, direct, and comprehensive. It leaves 
to other volumes a technical discussion of 
tests, counseling techniques, and clinical pro- 
cedures. The book is well indexed and sup- 
plies ample suggested readings for each of its 
seventeen chapters. 

The authors state that there are five 
broad, general needs of beginning students of 
guidance, and they have organized their 
book in five parts, one for each of these gen- 
eral needs: 


1. An understanding of the point of view 
held by guidance workers, the sociological and 
psychological bases of guidance, the principles 
and aims of guidance, and the origin and history 
of guidance services. 

2. An introduction to, and some understand- 
ing of, the tools and techniques of guidance 
workers. 

3. An understanding of principles, pro- 
cedures, and materials used in helping students 
solve major problems. 

4. An understanding of the administration of 
a guidance program. 

5. Information about the future of the field 
which guidance represents. 


One of the notable features of Guidance 
Services is the practical and concise way in 
which ideas and materials are presented. 
From a considerable mass of general infor- 
mation covering a wide variety of topics in 


the guidance field, the authors have chosen 
well. Especially noteworthy is the chapter on 
the history of guidance services, the discus- 
sion of counseling and interviewing in guid- 
ance work, and the four chapters on helping 
students solve educational, vocational, job- 
finding, and personal problems. 

Throughout the book the authors have 
been careful not to identify themselves with 
any point of view regarding counseling. They 
present both the directive and the nondirec- 
tive approach, with an analysis of the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of each. Similar- 
ly, they do not overemphasize the use of 
tests in the guidance program, nor do they 
argue for any particular plan for the organi- 
zation of the guidance program. 

Perhaps the best judges of the merits of 
such a book are those for whom it was writ- 
ten. During the past semester, Guidance 
Services was the basic textbook in an intro- 
ductory course in guidance which this re- 
viewer taught. The students were experi- 
enced high-school and elementary-school 
teachers who were interested in guidance. 
When asked to prepare a critical appraisal of 
the book in terms of its helpfulness to them, 
these students gave the volume a strong rec- 
ommendation. Here are some excerpts from 
their reports: 


Its style is clear, forceful, and readable as 
well. 

The chapter on tests is the best I have seen 
for it is both comprehensive and up to date. 

It is like a well-edited newspaper; one is able 
to put one’s finger on what one wishes to read. 

Although, to a subject teacher, there seems 
to be an overemphasis on the work of the coun- 
selor, the authors continually point out that the 
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specialist and the nonspecialist staff member 
must co-operate as a team. 

I have found the book very helpful because 
it makes me conscious of the breadth of the field 
of guidance. It recognizes that there is group 
guidance as well as individual counseling. 


Judged in the light of their stated pur- 
pose, namely, to present basic concepts and 
procedures for guidance services, the authors 
have done a creditable job, and the book can 
be recommended. 

FRANK S, ENDICOTT 


Northwestern University 


* 


GrEorGE L. BusH and Witt S. THompson, 
New Senior Science. New York 3: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1954. Pp. x+642. $4.28. 


This book is designed as a textbook for the 
physical-science course that would follow a 
general course in biological science. Accord- 
ing to the Preface, “Senior science is an up- 
per-grade science course planned to meet the 
interests and needs of pupils who complete 
their formal education with graduation from 
high school” (p. v). It would be unfair to 
judge the course based on the test as a prepa- 
ration for collegiate study in engineering, 
medical sciences, or specialized work in the 
physical sciences. 

Among the specific aims of the book the 
Preface lists the following: 


1. To contribute to the understanding of the 
methods of science and of the ways in which 
progress in science is made. 

2. To provide an integrated course composed 
chiefly of physical science. To draw content 
largely from chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
geology, and meteorology, but to cut across 
such subject-matter lines with utmost freedom 
in order to develop broad topics. 

3. To emphasize practical or functional 
material. 

4. To direct special attention to the social 
implications of science and of new scientific 
discoveries. 

5. To provide a strong consumer tendency in 
areas where scientific knowledge can make suit- 
able contributions [pp. v-vi]. 
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The authors have achieved a high degree 
of success in attaining these aims. Students 
using this book conscientiously will secure 
enlarged and more accurate understandings 
of their physical environment than they 
could possibly have attained and retained 
from their junior high school study of general 
science. Another of the aims stated in the 
Preface is: 

To provide subject material somewhat less 
difficult than that of the traditional physics 
and chemistry. This statement does not neces- 
sarily mean that senior science pupils should be 
expected to do less work. Instead, it means that 
the nature of the work selected should be such 
that the pupils have more successes and a higher 
sense of accomplishment than might be the case 
in the more traditional science courses [p. vil. 


The content is definitely less mathemati- 
cal than that of the typical physics or chem- 
istry textbook, but the total task set for 
pupils is probably more difficult, more chal- 
lenging, and more functional than the tradi- 
tional courses in these subjects. 

Not all the potential users of New Senior 
Science will be satisfied with the sequence of 
the topics. Rather difficult chemical concepts 
come much before simpler physics concepts; 
for example, radioactivity is introduced on 
page 55, but Ohm’s Law and simple electric 
currents are discussed on page 350. However, 
on the whole, the content is well integrated. 

Some of the material in the final units 
dealing with problems of selecting and oper- 
ating a home and with safety and health in 
everyday life can profitably be used for 
reports by students who need the stimulation 
of immediate problems. 

Students not planning on scientific careers 
may well profit more from a study of New 
Senior Science than from a single course in 
either chemistry or physics. 

GEORGE SKEWES 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


* 


MARVIN D. RicHARD A. HOovsE- 
MAN, and Jim R. ScHuneERT, Better Teach- 
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ing in Secondary Schools. New York 17: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1954. Pp. xii+526. 
$4.25. 


The student teacher or the new teacher 
preparing for his first teaching assignment 
will find much of practical value in this book. 
Its scope is indicated in the following quota- 
tion from the Preface: 


The approach to problems of the teacher is 
realistic. Simply and directly, we have suggested 
how to teach boys and girls in today’s class- 
rooms. 


The authors have tried to anticipate the 
many and varied problems which the new 
teacher will meet in his first position, and 
they stress the value in careful planning to 
meet and solve these problems. There are 
many practical suggestions for handling the 
routine matters of classroom organization. 
As the teacher gains self-confidence in man- 
aging the pupils, he will find a great variety 
of information concerning activities and 
techniques which more experienced teachers 
have used with success. 

It is recognized that not much can be ac- 
complished unless the teacher has the atten- 
tion of the pupils. ‘“Because control is such 
an important problem for the teacher,” it is 
made a major topic for discussion in three 
chapters. While the authors keep constantly 
in mind the desirability of a democratic at- 
mosphere and emphasize repeatedly the need 
to provide for individual differences, to use 
variety in classroom activities, to learn to plan 
with pupils, and to encourage pupils to de- 
velop sound standards of values, they also 
urge that the teacher obtain the attention 
and co-operation of the class before he at- 
tempts these more informal methods. 

Emphasis is placed upon a positive pro- 
gram of action. The authors present many 
suggestions for learning to know and accept 
the students, discovering and righting un- 
satisfactory conditions which generate mal- 
adjustments, and establishing a classroom 
atmosphere in which misbehavior is reduced 
to a minimum. 

The book includes a sound treatment of 
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topics usually met by beginning teachers. A 
few of these are “Planning Your Work,” 
“Guidance and You,” “Records—Their Use 
and Misuse,” “Co-operating in Curriculum 
Improvement,” “Developing Skill in Direct- 
ing Learning,” “Motivating the Class,” “Us- 
ing Explanations and Illustrations,” “Super- 
vising Study or Work Periods,” “Individual 
Differences,” “Working on Committees,” 
“Field Trips and Community Surveys,” 
“Sponsoring Student Activities,” “Evaluat- 
ing Student Progress,” “Growing Profession- 
ally,” “Securing a Teaching Position.” 

This reviewer has been impressed by two 
aspects of Better Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. The first is the frank recognition 
that it may be better for the new teacher to 
begin with a simple, perhaps more tradition- 
al, approach before branching out into more 
complicated methods of teaching. Adminis- 
trators have seen many new teachers trying, 
in their first weeks of teaching, to employ 
techniques which should be delayed until 
more experience has been gained. These 
authors, while showing the prospective 
teacher much of the promised land inhabited 
by master-teachers, are careful to chart the 
safe path to follow in learning how to use 
these plans. 

Another outstanding feature of the book 
is the section entitled “Evaluating Student 
Progress.” Emphasis is placed upon evalua- 
tion for the purpose of improving learning 
and instruction. Teachers are shown how to 
avoid common errors in interpreting the in- 
telligence quotient. One chapter is devoted 
to planning, administering, and scoring tests, 
while another gives many suggestions for or- 
ganizing and improving test items. These 
chapters include needed information not 
usually treated in a book of this nature. If 
every experienced teacher were to follow the 
suggestions msde in these chapters, it would 
greatly improve the construction of class- 
room tests and their interpretation. 

The chapter “Growing Professionally” 
neglected to include a presentation of profes- 
sional teachers’ organizations, their contribu- 
tions to the improvement of classroom in- 
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struction, and the desirability of teachers’ 
becoming members. Some administrators of 
public schools feel that teacher-educating in- 
stitutions have neglected this important 
area. 

Care in organization of this book is evi- 
dent. There has been excellent use of boldface 
type, italics, and the presenting of lists of 
practical suggestions. The introductory sen- 
tences to paragraphs usually forecast what is 
to be discussed. 
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As one who has spent many years su- 
pervising classroom teachers, this reviewer 
has enjoyed reading Better Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools and trying to analyze its pos- 
sibilities for helping teachers improve their 
classroom instruction. While written more 
particularly for student teachers, it could be 
read with profit by experienced teachers. 

W. HARNLyY 
Public Schools 
Wichita, Kansas 
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